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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SEVENTH MONTH 12, 1902. 


WANTED. 


ANTED.—HOUSEKEEPER TO TAKE FULL 
charge of a home in the country ; one accustomed 
to country life preferred. Address R., this Office. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS NURSE FOR AN 
invalid or companion and reader; experienced. 
Address No. 33, this Office. 


ANTED.—A MAN AND WIFE, THE 

woman to act as matron in an institution,the man 

to serve as aid in conducting the work of the Home. 
Friends preferred. Address B. , this Office. 


BOARDING. 


PERMAN ENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washin 





CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


DAVID HENRY WRIGHT, 
LAWYER, 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Telephone 1-37-72. 
WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 Sourn Tweirrn Srreet, Puirape.renia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-1LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICES: {Sau Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


Law, ScIENCE, E 
Scene on | STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 


GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07 W 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California! 


Only $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance .he year round. Twenty acres on the 
ma DeTache Rancthoin the most beautiful spot 
of Central California, will make you a beautiful and 
profitable home, equa! to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 
E.W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago. 
Nares & Saunders, Managers. 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 
We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 
We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 
respondent and Agent to furnish maps and all necessary 
information. 


DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas, 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


HOTEL COLONIAL, 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


New and modern; facing ocean and Deal Lake; in 
exclusive cottage section; sanitary arrangements first- 
class; bath on each floor; OPEN to October, booklets. 
Special rates to members of Friends Conference, Sep- 
tember. Reference J. W. Hutchinson. 

T. V. SILVA, Prop. 


Accommodates 
100 guests. 


The Bartram. 


“ ILDWOOD, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


New Archdale s«. james Piace. 


Artvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near h. Elevator and all modern 


conveniences. ae heated Ofen all the year 
Friends. JESSE M- BUNDY, rop 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centrat Avzs., Ocean Crry, N. } 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren Att THe vear 


Ocgzan Env or Taennesses Avz., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-tike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


HOTEL WAVERLY, Near the Beach, 


Onto Avs., Atcantic City, N. J. 


Under new management; the cuisine is meant to be 
the best. No pains spared to bring it as near perfection 
as possible. For booklet address 

ALICE NICHOLSON TAYLOR, 
Hotel Waverly, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 
' OCBAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 
‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 


Wesvey Ave. anp Stxtu St., Ocean City,N.J. 
Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 


address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 
"THE CEDARS, TERMS MODERATE. 


Assury Park, N. J. 


Well ventilated rooms. Two blocks from the ocean 
and the Auditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 

A. SHOTWELL. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 


FOR FPRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Convenient, Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 


Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 


Buck Hill Falls 


SHARES $100. 

Tue Buck Hill Falls Company offers to acceptable sub- 
scribers during sixty days from the daie of this Notice 
100 SHARES OF ITS CAPITAL STOCK. 
The par is $100. 
able. The Company is chartered under the laws of 

Pennsylvania. 

The Company has this year doubled the size of the 
Inn, provided necessary furnishings, and made other 
important improvements. It has also just purchased 
four adjoining tracts of land: 

The Brewer Tract. 14 acres. 

The Brush Tract, 30 acres, with house and barn. 
The Blitz Tract, 25 acres. 

The Palen Tract, 4 acres. 

These properties have particular value for the Com- 
pany’s uses, and an important part of them will be 
available for sale in lots for Cottages. 


The stock is full paid, and non-assess- 


To provide for the several uses mentioned, the Com- 
pany makes this special advertisement of its Shares. 

A List of Lotholders in the Buck Hill Falls Settlement 
will be furnished to those interested, and any other in- 
formation furnished by 

HOWARD M. JENKINS, President, 
N. W- Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts , Phila. 
CHARLES F. JENKINS, Treasurer, 
No. 1024 Race Street, Philadelphia. 
BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY. 
Seventh month 10, 1902. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH NUSEUN. 


Great Russell Street, LONDON. 

This large and well-appointed Temperance Hote 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
Dining, 





cious Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 


Smoking Rooms. 

Frrerroor Fioors. Perracr Sanitation. Teve- 
PHONE. Nicut Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. /Fux/l Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s, to 108. 64. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


A system, method, or science of healing without drugs. 
CarpinaL Principces: 1st, Skeleton adjustment ; 
and, Glandular activity; 3rd, Free circulation of the 
blood; 4th, Co-ordination of the nerve forces. 
We have cured others, why not you? 
WM. H. HICKOK, M. D.,D 0. 
0. O. STODDARD, E. D., D. O. 
554 N. 12th St Cor. 18th and Cayuga Sts. 
10 @.M. to 4 p.m. 7 tog a.m. 
7to9 p.m. | 5to7p.m. 
Pay Telephone 2-31-52. Telephone 6-29-16 W. 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D. BURLEIGH 
OstsoraTuHic PHysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to 4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination free. 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


, 








PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 


a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscripTions MAY BreGin AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
We vo not “stop” 


BE GIVEN. PAPERS EXCEPT 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 
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Arrangements for the Conference at 
Asbury Park. 


The Trunk Line Passenger Committee, Central Pas- 
senger Association, and the Canada Railroads have ali 
agreed to the rate of one and a third fare for the round 
trip. ‘Lhis covers all the territory east of Chicago and 
St. Louis, except New England. In addition there has 
been granted a special round trip rate from Philadelphia 
on special trains, of $2.50, Bristoi $2.25, Trenton $2.00; 
it is noped to secure the rate of $2.25 from Langhorne, 
Ninth month 4. ‘lo secure the reduced rates, Cards is- 
sued by the Committee will have to be presented to the 
ticket agent. 

Special trains will be run from Broad Street Station via 
Monmouth Junction, and Market Street Wharf via Shore 
Line of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Application has 
also been made for a train on the Reading and Central 
of New Jersey. All trains will stop at such points as 
will be convement for Friends, Speciai cars on a train 
if necessary wili be run from Washington or Baltimore 
to connect with either the train from Broad Street or at 
Wayne Junction. A special train will also be run on 
the Penusylvania Railroad from New York City. Full 
particulars of Time Schedules and stops later- 

As such applications have been received, the Chair- 
man wishes to emphasize the announcement that there 
cannot be any extension of the tickets issued for special 
trains or on the certificate plan beyond the rs5th of Ninth 
month. 

Special rates have been secured at Hotels and Boarding 
Houses. The Badge issued by the Committee will be 
recognized by the proprietors as authority for the reduced 
rates which will be granted to no others the week of 
the Conference. 

Friends may apply direct to the proprietors, the Chair- 
man, or the correspondents to secure their rooms. 

Full particulars must be given, and the maximum 
amount each desires to pay. In any eventit is important 
for the purpose of guarding against overcrowding that 
the Chairman of the Committee be informed of all rooms 
that are engaged in any of the houses recommended. 

As the Chairman of the Committee bas a refusal on a 
certain number of rooms in each of the houses selected, 
all applications received by him from the Correspondents 
will be impartially assigned as received, first filling the 
best houses north and south from 6th avenue and Sunset 
avenue, they being the avenues nearest the auditorium. 

But Friends must understand that in zowe of the houses 
named can any farticular room be secured except on 
condition of being vacant at the time, notwithstanding 
any promises that be made, as the proprietors cannot de- 
finitely determine until about the 15th of Eighth month 
who of their regular boarders will remain over the time 
of the Conference. But as the number of rooms secured 
in each of the houses is in all cases the minimum of their 
capacity based on the experience of former seasons 
Friends may fee) sure that comfortable rooms will be ob- 
tained as all of the houses selected are first-class. Appli- 
cations for rooms will be registered in the order they are 
received and the proprietors will report them to the 
Chairman of the Committee who is on the ground every 
day and will personally see to the assignment of rooms 
so that there is little danger of repeating former exper- 
iences of being overcrowded. About the date named 
above, Friends will receive a card from the proprietors 
approved by the Chairman giving the location of their 
rooms. 

The following friends have consented to act as cor- 
respondents for the Committee. They each will have 
ful! information in regard to all railroad arrangements, 
also a list of desirable boarding houses, their rates and 
location. 

The badges and transportation cards can be obtained 
from any member of the Committee or the correspondents 
upon the payment of fifty cents. 


Committee on Arrangements: 
Joun W. Hurcuinson, Chairman, 
613 Sixth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
Correspondents of the Committee of Arrangements: 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Margaret H. Morris,. Horsham, Mont. Co., Pa. 
Alfred W. Wright, 827 De Kalbst., Norristown, Pa. 
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Stint, stint, stint ! 
save ! 

What for ? 

While you are answering this 
question, consider whether less 
saving, united with a policy of 
life insurance, will be more con- 
ducive to the happiness of your 
family and yourself. Consult the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St. 


Save, save, 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXVIII. 

THE Christian hero is he who in unselfish devotion | 
binds up the wounds inflicted on life’s Jericho road, and 
helps emancipate from the servitude of sin a submerged | 
human spirit. Henry W. WILBUR. 


From his paper read at the Friends’ Peace Conference, 
Philadelphia, 1901. 


THE HEROIC LIFE. 


I LIKE the man who faces what he must 
With step triumphant and a heart of cheer ; 
Who fights the daily battle without fear ; 
Sees his hope fail, yet keeps unfaltering trust 
That God is God—that, somehow, true and just, 
His plans work out for mortals : not a tear 
Is shed when fortune, which the world holds dear, 
Falls from his grasp : better with love a crust, 
Than living in dishonor : envies not, 
Nor loses faith in man ; but does his best, 
Nor ever murmurs at his humbler lot, 
But with a smile and words of hope gives zest 
To every toiler : he alone is great, 
Who by a life heroic conquers fate. 
—Sara K. Bolton. 





EPISTLE FROM LONDON YEARLY 
MEETING, 1902. 
Dear FRIENDS: We greet you once more from our 
annual gathering, in some fresh experience of the love 
of God and the fellowship of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
We thankfully acknowledge that the presence of his 
Spirit has been known among us, warming our hearts 
with love to him and to one another, and directing, 
controlling, and harmonizing our deliberations. Amid 
diversities of thought we have known much unity of 
purpose, in the heartfelt longing for the increase of 
his kingdom, in our own body and in the world around. 
PEACE. 


We are rejoicing in the prospect of peace in South 
Africa, and trust that after the desolation and misery 
which we have long deplored, the work of restoration 
will be so administered as to knit together the hearts 
that have been rudely sundered. We are thankful 
for the loving visits paid by some of our members to 
sufferers from the war, and hope that the efforts of 
Friends, whether by further visits or otherwise, will 
continue to be directed to helping the work of pacifi- 
cation. 

The hearts of many among us have been deeply 
stirred in regard to our responsibility for maintaining 
a practical testimony to the essentially peaceable 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 1:2, 1902. 


| nature of our Lord’s kingdom, and we have felt it 


| powers. 
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right to separate a committee to visit our quarterly 
meetings in the love of Christ, in order to bring 
freshly before them our duty and privilege in relation 
to this momentous question. 


EDUCATION. 

We have this year given practical expression to our 
deepening sense of responsibility for the education 
of our young people, particularly in Christian truth, 
by reconstituting the Central Education Committee 
of the Yearly Meeting, and greatly extending its 
We trust that Friends throughout the coun- 
try will take their due share in supporting the new 
committee, both financially and in other ways, and 
that they will in co-operation with it, be enabled 
more fully to discharge their duty to the children of 


our members and attenders. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S CALLING. 

It is our earnest desire that we may walk worthily 
of the calling wherewith we are called, so yielding 
our hearts to the work of the Holy Spirit that we may 
realize experimentally that we are not our own, but 
have been redeemed with precious blood, even the 
blood of Christ. It is in his cross that we find, not 
alone the assurance of forgiveness, but also the spiritual 
dynamic which can conquer our selfishness and 
inertness, and make us eager and strong to do his 
will. They to whom much has been forgiven are they 
who love much ; and love is the only power that can 
set us free from self and bring forth in our lives the 
tender fruits of the Spirit. 


A WORD OF CHEER. 

We have been brought into deep sympathy with 
those who long to follow Christ in fuller service, but 
who find that their path seems blocked by adverse 
conditions. In small and isolated meetings, where 
there is little human fellowship; amidst a dwindling 
population, where the young and energetic are depart- 
ing for places that have more to offer; in the strife 
of great cities, where material interests tend to rule, 
and the rush of business is apt to crowd out the 
deeper life ; in the perplexities that come with advanc- 
ing thought and knowledge, there is often much 
to dishearten those who would fain be Christians in- 
deed. To all who are discouraged, from whatever 
cause, we offer a message of hope andcheer. Weare 
none of us mere creatures of circumstance ; it is pos- 
sible for resolute faith and will to find in the most 
adverse conditions the very material with which may 
be built the fabric of Christian experience. Let us not 
look to man ; it is in God our help lies. 

In ancient story we read how life was transfigured 
for those who could attain the vison of the Holy 
Grail. Such an experience—no mere outward vision, 
but the beatific vision of Christ himself—which shall 
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dispel the mists of earth with heavenly sunshine, and 
transfer loneliness into fellowship; drudgery into 
blessedness, and material care into the means of spir- 
itual discipline—is within the reach of all who will 
diligently seek it and receive it with trustful hearts. 
There is no one of us that has the right to say, ‘‘ This 
quest is not for me.’’ The presence of the Risen 
Saviour—the same presence that transformed His 
first disciples from a scattered flock whose faith had 
failed into a band of brave and clear-sighted witnesses 
to his living power—may be with us all to-day. The 
voice of ‘‘ One, even Jesus Christ, who can speak to 
our condition,” the ‘Certain Evidence of Divine 
Truth,”’ are not for Fox or Woolman only, but for all. 


THE LIFE OF SERVICE. 

In proportion as our lives are transformed by the 
love of Christ, the change will manifest itself in prac- 
tical service for our fellowmen. This life of service is 
not narrow, but “ exceeding broad.’’ Beginning in 
the home, it finds scope for its activities in the school, 
in the Church, in the mission field, in the work of 
citizenship. Wherever the Christian man is rightly 
placed, there he may live the Christian life. His 
very eating and drinking may be done to the glory of 


God. 
THE HOME. 


We have been reminded during our yearly meet- 
ing, of the supreme importance of early training in 
the atmosphere of a pure and happy Christian home. 
Parents should remember that their first duty is to 
their own children and dependents, and be willing, 


if needful, to leave some outside activities, in order to 
cherish and train the lives that have been entrusted 
to their care. Let them cultivate truthfulness, un- 
selfishness, moral courage and right doing for the 
sake of right. Let them enter with sympathy and 
understanding into the interests of children and 
young people, at the same time seeking to arouse in- 
terest in all pure and noble causes. To this end it is 
of great importance to select newspapers, magazines, 
and other reading which shall present a Christian 
view of life. A true standard of living instilled, 
almost unconsciously at home, is the best corrective of 
the false standards of the world. Mothers and daugh- 
ters, by encouraging simple tastes and refusing to be 
bound by conventional requirements, may not only 
set an example of self-denial, but also do something 
to relieve the pressure of earthly care upon the man 
who is striving to earn a sufficient income. 


THE SCHOOL. 


The school, again, affords ample scope for Chris- 
tian service. The training of young minds is a work 
full of noble possibilities, and affords an excellent 
preparation for still wider usefulness. We earnestly 
invite parents who are thinking of a futuue career for 
their children to consider the claims of the work of 
teaching, whether in our own schools or in the ele- 
mentary schools of the country. We encourage 
teachers to persevere in their calling, to strive to live 
near Christ, endeavoring to draw their pupils into 
personal loyalty to him, and to arouse in them such 
a sense of the spiritual realities of life as shall afford 
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the best antidote to the materialism and practical 
atheism which many of them will afterwards encounter. 
CITIZENSHIP. 

In all that belongs to the duties of the citizen, also, 
many may find a field of service. Around us are mul- 
titudes of human lives, “separated from the divine 
harmony,’’ whose burden the Christian, if he truly 
follows his Master, must seek both to share and to re- 
move. Multitudes are victims partly of sin and self- 
ishness, partly of evil conditions for which we are 
allin a measure responsible. To grapple with the 
causes of physical and moral degradation is a task 
worthy of the followers of Him who spent much of 
the brief time of his earthly ministry in healing and 
in saving life. It is a work of much difficulty, need- 
ing the trained service of those who have devoted to 
it thought and study, as well as an honest heart. It 
cannot be performed by the mere giving of money. It 
requires the personal help of those who have learned 
the supreme importance of character, and the means 
by which, under heavenly grace, character may be 
strengthened and developed. Everywhere there are 
abundant openings for such service. We are thankful 
for the extent to which adult schools and other organ- 
izations offer scope for our members to come into 
practical touch with the needs of humanity. 

THE MINISTRY. 

Whilst all such service, rendered in a spirit of love, 
is emphatically Christian and brings its own reward, 
there is even a deeper joy in being allowed to minister 
directly to the spiritual needs of men, whether in the 
Church or in the wider world around. ‘ Desire 
earnestly spiritual gifts,” said the apostle, ‘ but 
rather that ye may prophesy ” (I. Cor., xiv., 1). We 
long that more of our members, especially of our 
younger men, may pass on from the outer courts of 
service into the inner sanctuary of the Lord’s temple. 
It was chiefly by men under thirty years of age that 
our Society was founded and built up ; and it is to the 
young we must mainly look for aggressive work. We 
earnestly appeal to these for a deeper and more entire 
consecration to the work of the ministry. The 
Church, the home and foreign mission fields, sorely 
need your help. Do not be in haste to take up the 
work without waiting for a call, or without some 
preparation of spirit ; for none can give out what they 
have not first received. ‘ But desire earnestly the 
greater gifts”’ (I. Cor., xii., 31), and develop those you 
have. Be diligent in prayer, in meditative reading, in 
quiet communion, The baptism of the Holy Spirit, 
which alone can supply the power, will be given as 
you seek it. Open your hearts wide we entreat you. 
Let the oil of consecration make your whole being 
fragrant with the perfume of heaven. Let every de- 
sire, every thought, be brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. Count nothing too dear to part 
with, so that you may be wholly his. It may be 
through pain you will be purified and fitted for his 
use. But worth all the cost will be the pure joy of 
service, of being permitted to be co-workers with 
Christ in his mighty work of saving, healing, restoring 
the stricken souls of men. ‘Where I am,” he 
promised, ‘‘ there shall also may servant be”’ (John, 
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xii., 26); “I am in the midst of you as he that 
serveth ” (Luke, xxii., 27). 
Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, 
Joun Mortanp, Clerk. 


CHESTER COUNTY FRIENDS AND MEET- 

ING-HOUSES.' 
BY SHARPLES W. LEWIS. 
(Concluded from Last Week ) 
Jacos LINDLEY was born in 1744 and lived in New 
Garden at what is now known as Stackhouses’ mill, 
and was a member of New Garden meeting. At about 
the thirtieth year of his age he was called to the 
ministry, and it has been said of him that for the space 
of forty years few pastors labored more faithfully, 
warning the people in the most emphatic language to 
have their accounts in readiness against the close of 
time. He bore a faithful testimony against the use of 
spiritous liquors as a beverage before his fellow- 
members in the Society of Friends had been fully 
awakened to the magnitude of the evil. He was deeply 
interested for the welfare and civilization of the Indians, 
several tribes of whom he visited at a time when 
hostilities existed between them and the white people, 
and he was usually successful in disposing them 
toward peace. 

The most strenuous effort of his benevolent mind 
was exerted in behalf of the negro slave. He seldom 
failed in the yearly meeting at Philadelphia to hold 
up to view in a very affecting manner the cause of that 
afflicted people. In Sixth month, 1814, he attended 
meeting at New Garden and delivered a powerful 
discourse, in which he intimated an apprehension that 
there might be those present who would not see the 
light of another day,and he added, “‘it might be myself.” 
In the evening, while riding in a chaise with his 
daughter, the vehicle was upset and his neck was 
dislocated by the fall. 

Dr. Bartholomew Fussel was born in Chester 
county 1794, and was by birthright as well as by 
conviction a member of the Society of Friends. 
Removing with his father to Maryland, he decided 
upon the study of medicine, teaching school by day 
and reading for his profession at night. Being deeply 
impressed with the ignorance and misery of the slaves 
about him, he instituted a Sabbath school where he 
taught the rudiments of knowledge, frequently having 
as many as ninety in attendance. It was a great 
source of delight to the slaves when they had progressed 
sufficiently to be able to read the Bible. Returning 
from Baltimore he settled on a farm just east of Kennett 
Square, afterwards owned by Chandler Darlington. 
During the time Dr. Fussel lived there its doors were 
always open to the fugitive and Friend, and he often 
had the delight of welcoming some of his old Sabbath 
school pupils. He believed in the advancement of 
women as only a thoroughly good man can, and for 
several years he had been impressed with her peculiar 
fitness for the practice of medicine. It was from the 
germ of his thought, hallowed by brotherly affection, 
that the Women’s Medical College of Philadelphia 


*Read before the Young Friends’ Association, Kennett Square, Pa., 
Fifth month 4, 1902. 
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grew into existence. He was a skilled physician, an 
advocate of higher education, and every other interest 
which pertained to the welfare of mankind. 

Jonathan Gause was a veteran teacher, who for 
fifty-eight years impressed a lasting influence upon 
hundreds of the best young men and women of Chester 
county. He was born in 1786 in East Marlboro 
township, about one mile north of Kennett Square. 
He was one of a family of eleven children, six boys 
and five girls, the boys averaging six feet in height. 
He was intended by his father for a mechanic, therefore 
when it was thought he had enough book learning for 
such a business he was taken from the public school 
and apprenticed to a stone-mason, and he worked at 
that tradetwosummers. But now an accident occurred 
which not only changed his vocation, but shaped and 
colored his whole future. One day he was helping 
his father in the harvest field when a sudden storm 
arose. He hurried to the barn, threw himself wet and 
tired upon the new-mown hay, where he soon fell 
asleep, and did not wake until some time in the night, 
when he was aroused by a severe pain in one limb. 
He suffered greatly for several weeks, and when he 
arose from a sick bed it was found that his leg had 
shrunk and he would probably be lame for life. But 
he did not, like Byron, turn misanthrope, but his natural 
intentions asserted themselves and he became a teacher. 
He entered as a pupil the school of Enoch Lewis in 
New Garden, where he soon obtained an excellent 
knowledge of the common branches, as well as 
geometry, algebra, surveying, and the principles of 
practical astronomy. He began teaching in 1807, and 
a few years after he opened a boarding school near 
Marshallton known as Greenwood Dell. For eight 
years he was principal of Unionville Academy, and in 
1865 he retired forever from a profession which he had 
loved, adorned, and elevated. Jonathan Gause was a 
born teacher, and had that happy faculty which 
enabled him to teach clearly and impressively whatever 
he undertook. He was a good talker, and for many 
years of his life was an acceptable minister in the 
Society of Friends. His methods in school were 
ingenious and often strikingly original ; under him the 
dull boy became by the inspiration of his influence 
alert and often bright in some particular study. Many 
poor young men were by him trusted for board and 
tuition until they could acquire an education, or go 
into business and pay him. Among those of his pupils 
in Chester county we may mention Judge Futhy, 
Bayard Taylor, Washington Townsend, Hon. John 
Hickman, and many others who received from him the 
stepping-stone to their subsequent learned and 
professional station in public and private life. He was 
one of the first educators in our country who advocated 
the equal education of the sexes, and admitted both 
boys and girls to his school. His great love of man 
was intensified when applied to his pupils, and there 
never was a teacher where love and sympathy for his 
scholars was so great and perfect. He died in 1873. 

An English writer has called the period during 
which opposition to the slave power arose and 
flourished, ‘‘ The Martyr Age of America.” In all 
history there is to be found no other conflict in which 

( Concluded on page 441.) 
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Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 25. 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, 
believing, ye shall receive.—Matthew, xxi., 22. 
Before study of Lesson read Mark, i., 14. 
On the first day of the week preceding the Passover 
Jesus went over to Jerusalem, accompanied by his 
disciples and by a group of pilgrims. Jesus rode on 
an ass while the others were on foot. As the party 
approached the city, the enthusiastic faith of the 
disciples displayed itself in song and exclamations. 
Nothing is more contagious than enthusiasm. The 
little company about Jesus grew to a great crowd ; 
the manifestations of loyalty changed in character from 
a loving welcome offered to the Nazarene prophet, to 
a royal progress, involving a triumphant recognition 
of the Messianic king. The procession was observed 
by the multitudes already in the city and with the 
ready interest of holiday crowds ; another procession 
came out to meet the advancing pilgrims, carrying 
palms and shouting responses to the cries of the 
followers of Jesus. The ‘“‘ Palm Sunday ” exercises of 
the First-day preceding Easter are commemorative of 
this occasion. It was thus that Jesus entered the city 
and the temple—hailed as Messiah, acclaimed as king. 

We do not fully understand why Jesus should 
have accepted such an ovation at this time, when he 
had refused a few months earlier so to ‘ manifest 
himself to the world.” (John, vii., 2-8). There was 
the same certainty at this time that there had been at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, that such a manifestation 
would be misunderstood. It could mean to the 
multitude nothing else than a definite claim to a kind 
of kingship, which Jesus had himself again and again 
repudiated. We may conjecture that it seemed best 
to him to draw universal attention to himself at this 
time for the sake of the wider hearing it would give 
him. It is possible that he felt his labors in various 
parts of the land had sufficiently prepared the way for 
a clear understanding of his mission on the part of 
many. It may be that he was not unwilling to meet 
the dangers of the plots among the priesthood by a 
publicity which would of itself serve as a measure of 
protection. All these guesses serve to make it clear 
how imperfect is our knowledge of the motives of many 
of the acts of Jesus. The writer of the first gospel sees 
in the public entry the fulfillment of an old prophecy 
(Zechariah, ix., 9) ; and theological speculation has laid 
much emphasis upon the incident. The writer of this 
lesson feels that it is merely one of many unexplained 
and rather unimportant facts in the life of the Master, 
which has been forced into undue prominence because 
of a false theory of prophecy and of the attitude of 
Jesus toward the whole matter of the Messiahship. 

In the evening Jesus returned to Bethany with his 
disciples (Mark, xi., 11), as indeed he did each evening 
(Matthew, xxi., 17 ; Luke, xxi., 37). On the second 
day of the week he went again into the city, the incident 
of the cursing of the fig tree taking place on the way. 
It is at this point that the synoptic gospels introduce 
the cleansing of the temple by driving out the money 
changers and the merchants. We have already 
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discussed the fact that John represents this as occurring 
two years earlier, and the improbability of the event 
being repeated. 

On the third week-day the sight of the withered fig 
tree gave Jesus a text for a brief talk to his disciples 
on the power of faith (Mark, xi., 20-25). Events 
began now to multiply. Even before he reached the 
temple he was met by a company of priests, who 
challenged his authority and who were only halted by 
an adroit question in return. Another group of 
parables is inserted here, especially by Matthew, dealing 
with citizenship in the kingdom of Heaven. The 
hostile party now renewed the attack with cunning 
questions, after parrying which Jesus turned upon them 
with a terrible denunciation of scribes and Pharisees 
(Matthew, xxiii.). In this is displayed a bitterness 
which is not common in the teaching of Jesus, whose 
attitude on the whole has been well described as one 
of ‘‘sweet reasonableness.” I suppose it will not be 
too much to say that such denunciation can only be 
regarded as a last resort in dealing with those so 
hardened in wrong that nothing less than such a storm 
has in it any possibility of effectiveness. We can see 
in the denunciation some result, no doubt, of the severe 
strain laid on the mind of Jesus by the hard conditions 
of the season—the constant spying, the frequent effort 
to entrap him into damaging statements, the misin- 
terpretation of his every act, the general air of hostility 
and dislike, must have rasped upon the tender and 
straightforward nature of the man until it was raw and 
sore. An incident which followed shortly after seems 
to have greatly comforted the hardly-tried Son of 
Man, the interest shown in him by “ certain Greeks 
among those who went up to worship at the feast ” 
(John, xii., 20-26). In this desire on the part of 
Gentiles to see and know Jesus when the Jews were 
about to turn upon him likea pack of wolves, may we 
not discern a prophecy of the time when the great 
apostle found it necessary to turn to the Gentiles in 
order to get a hearing for the teaching of Jesus? The 
part of Jesus in this day, the third of the week, concludes 
in a long discourse, reported most fully in Matthew, on 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 


Lesson No. 27. Seventh month 20. 

THE TEN COMMANDMENTS—DUTIES TO MEN. 
GOLDEN TextT.—Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.— 
Matthew, xix., 19. 

The Scripture of the Lesson is Exodus, xx., 12-17. 
Tue fifth commandment, with which our lesson begins, 
is often spoken of as “the commandment with a 
promise.” While loving and respectful conduct to 
parents does not preserve people from death by 
accident or contagion, it is nevertheless true that those 
who daily conduct themselves in such a manner that 
their lives reflect honor upon their parents will have a 
longer average duration of life than others whose lives 
are irregular or immoral; there is a very close 

relationship between right living and long living. 

During childhood children should honor their 
parents by always speaking to and of them kindly and 
courteously, and by yielding prompt and cheerful 
obedience. When a parent’s wishes or commands are 
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complied with slowly and grudgingly, and this reluctant 
obedience is accompanied with cross words and a 
frowning face, the happiness of the home life is spoiled 
for both parent and child. After the children are 
grown it often happens that they are better educated 
than their parents, have had a broader outlook, and 
are more familiar with the usages of what is called 
“good society.”” When this is the case they should 
remember to whom they are indebted for the advantages 
they have had, and should ever bear in mind that 
genuine kindness of heart is much more to be desired 
than mere outward polish. True men and women 
will always try to brighten the home lives of parents 
who are more or less shut in, and will so treat them 
when they mingle in general society as to bring out in 
strong relief the home-making virtues which they 
possess. It sometimes happens that children have 
parents who are not virtuous and whose lives are 
unworthy of honor. In this case the children should 
strive by living rightly themselves to lift their parents 
up to higher things. Their outward manner should 
always be courteous and respectful, while in their 
hearts there is the tender compassion that Jesus felt 
for those who wronged him. Children of such parents 
need to pray especially for more of Christ in the heart. 

The sixth commandment, which is simply one of 
the applications of our golden text, is directly opposed 
to war and capital punishment. If it is wrong to kill 
one man in order to settle a dispute between him and 
his neighbor, by what logic can we make it right to 
kill a thousand men in order to settle a dispute between 
nations? If it is wrong to take the law into one’s own 
hands and kill the man who has slain friend, or wife, 
or child, is it right for the law to kill him who has 
committed the crime? This will not bring the victim 
back to life, and experience does not show that it will 
prevent others from committing like crimes. The 
criminal should be placed where he can do no harm 
to himself or others, and while thus under restraint he 
should be kept at some kind of useful work. 

There would be no violations of the seventh 
commandment if from earliest childhood all impure 
thoughts were banished from the mind. Every one 
who desires that the people of our country may increase 
in virtue should set a seal upon his lips, so that no 
unclean word may ever escape them, and as far as 
possible he should refuse to listen to impure conversa- 
tion. As a rule, when it is known that a man or 
woman is pure in heart, other people refrain from 
unclean talk when in their presence. 

There are other forms of stealing than taking out- 
right what belongs to another. The merchant who 
misrepresents his goods and sells them for what they 
are not, steals a part of the price that he receives for 
them. The person who is fifteen minutes late in 
keeping an appointment while a dozen other busy 
persons are waiting, takes away several hours of time, 
which is often quite as valuable as moriey. 

The testimony of Friends concerning tale-bearing 
and detraction is based upon the ninth commandment, 
but if we live in the spirit of our golden text we shall 
do more than simply refrain from bearing false witness ; 
we will always be careful how we repeat true things 
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that might cause others to feel unkindly toward our 
neighbors. It is kind to “ still believe that story wrong 
which ought not to be true,’’ and it is wise to hold 
back a true story that is damaging to the character, 
unless justice to another requires us to tell it. 

Those who find it hard not to envy neighbors who 
appear to be more fortunate than themselves, should 
stop to think whether they would be willing to exchange 
with anyone of these neighbors in every particular ; 
whether they would give up their self-hood and assume 
a neighbor’s character, family, friends, and duties, as 
well as his pleasures and privileges. 


‘Honest Toi ts Hoty Service.’’—* The activ- 
ities which mar and weaken and destroy humanity 
Christ would check and crush out; all manufacture 
and distribution of poison ; all degrading and debili- 
tating occupation ; all corrupt and corrupting organiza- 
tions and associations ; Christ would crush out, not 
with the hand of power, but with the hand of love, 
sinking them out of sight in the sea forever. The 
activities which develop through manhood and wom- 
anhood and make this world a fairer and happier place 
every one of them Christ would encourage and en- 
large. He came to break down false distinction 
between the sacred and the secular. There is no 
honest work in this world, with hand or brain, that 
cannot be done in Christ’s name and done better 
because the workman calls the Carpenter of Nazareth 


his Master.[="- 


‘« Every mason in the quarry, every builder on the shore, 
Every woodman in the forest, every boatman at the oar, 
Hewing wood and drawing water, splitting stones and clearing 

sod, 
All the dusty ranks of labor in the regiment of God, 
March together toward His temple, do the task His hands 

prepare : 
Honest toil is holy service, faithful work is praise and prayer.”’ 

—([Dr. H. van Dyke. | 
d>€ 

Gop’s SpeciaL Girts.—Every art or work, how- 
ever unimportant it may seem, is a gift of God; and 
all these gifts are bestowed by the Holy Spirit for the 
profit and welfare of man. Let us begin with the 
lowest. One can spin, another can make shoes, and 
some have great aptness for all sorts of outward arts, 
so that they can earn a great deal, while others are 
altogether without this quickness. These are all gifts 
proceeding from the spirit of God. If 1 were not a 
priest, but were living asa layman,] should take itasa 
great favor that I knew how to make shoes, and 
should try to make them better than anyone else, and 
would gladly earn my bread by the labor of my hands. 
There is no work so small, no art so mean, but it all 
comes from God and is a special gift of his. Thus 
let each do that which another cannot do so well, and 
for love, returning gift for gift— [John Tauler. ] 

s¢€ 

Ir is a surprising experience to be lost in the woods 
any time. We can appreciate the vastness and strange- 
ness of Nature. Not till we are lost—in other words, 
not till we have lost the world, do we begin to find 
ourselves, and realize the infinite extent of our relations. 
—([H. D. Thoreau. } 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES. 


A Goop—dquite an unusually good—article on the 


restriction in the Philippine Islands, appears in the | 
Atlantic Monthly for the present month, under the title | 


“ Race Prejudice in the Philippines.” The writer, 
James A. LeRoy, writes from first-hand observation, 


and the views of life and duty which appear to underlie | 


his article are of a more satisfactory character than 
those which govern much of the di$cussion of this 
subject. 

In brief, some of the impressions given by the 
article are these : that “‘ race prejudice,’’ a contempt 
and dislike on the part of Americans for Filipinos, has 
been largely manifested, and has done much harm; 
that the army feeling has been in conspicuous instances 
unfriendly to the civil government officials ; that the 
“extermination” campaign in Samar, directed by 
indefensible, but that it 
was exceptional, no other military operations having 
been so relentlessly cruel ; that the 
torture’’ and other abuse have been numerous, 
have not been general ; but there is 
among Americans to “exploit’’ the 


the islands, and a corresponding 


D> 


General Smith, was wholly 
cases of “ water 
but 
reat eagerness 
of 
of the 
Filipinos toward such a procedure, and that, on the 
whole, in many ways, the detachment of the Americans 
from the native people is far more marked than would 
be desirable. 

What is to be the outcome of our Philippine 
adventure no one can yet say. 


“a 
gr 
‘* resources ’ 
jealousy 


But for every sign of 
success based on justice we must rejoice. Despite the 
tragedies of the past three years, it may be that we 
shall yet attain for ourselves and for the islanders some 
tolerable result resembling that which should have 
been our fixed endeavor from the beginning. The 
measures recently taken at Washington, especially the 
peace proclamation and amnesty of the 4th instant, 
have a more encouraging character than most of what 
has gone before. 

The writer of the article which we are reviewing 
dwells considerably on the seriousness of the problem 
created by race prejudice. This, as we all too well 
know, is the fruitful source of evil in our own country ; 


transferred to the Philippines it is capable of fresh evils 
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there. The writer says he “has been more than 
anything else impressed with the feeling that after all 
the differences in the races of men are much fewer and 
less important than their points of resemblance. Great 
and sometimes amazing as are the former at times, 
they strike our notice first, while the impression that 
lingers with us is that of the unity of man.” And he 
adds : “ Jefferson had no inkling of the evolutionary 
theory, it is true; neither had the laws of selection 
and survival been stated in Christ's time. . But the 
divinely human love he inculcated and exemplified 
met with a real revival in the crusade for equality 
among men, and the true tenets of evolution have 
to-day no higher trend than this.”’ 


THE people of this country rejoice with the citizens of 
England that King Edward is regaining his health. His 


| thoughtfulness for the poor of London, in an hour when his 


life hung by a thread, shows that he has felt the truth of the 
poet's line, 
‘« There is nothing so kingly as kindness.’ 

The poorest beggar who partook of the royal bounty could but 
feel that the king belonged to him as well as to the man of rank 
and fashion, for of all the coronation ceremonies the dinner 
for those who were an hungered was the only one not post- 
poned. Should he live to be formally crowned, Edward VII. 
will make a better sovereign, because when on the border land 
he heard the words, ‘‘ Inasmuch as he have done it unto the 
least of these ye have done it unto me.”’ 


Few who have not made a special study of the subject real- 
ize how large a hold superstition yet has upon the great major- 
ity of even our most enlightened people. The ‘‘ evil omens 
connected with King Edward's illness were considered of suf- 
ficient importance to be cabled across the ocean. When such 
predictions are quoted people do not stop to demand proof that 
they were ever really made, but accept them at their face 
value and talk with vague wonder of the mysteries of Prov- 
idence. 

The lives of human beings run along the same general 
lines, and it is easy for one who assumes the role of a prophet 
to predict many things that come to pass. The prophecies 
that are unfulfilled are forgotten, but those that ‘‘ come true ’ 
are passed on from mouth to mouth ; thus it is that super- 
stitions die slowly, and that in times of emotional stress there 
is a recurrence to the habit of mind of a less enlightened 
generation. 


WE desire to get the INTELLIGENCER into the hands of the 
printers somewhat earlier than heretofore, and cannot under- 
take to receive any matter, however urgent, later than Third- 
day of each week. Friends who send matter for insertion, 
reaching us later than this, will understand without further 
explanation the reason for its non-appearance. 


LoNDON YEARLY MEETING annually sends out to its 
membership what is called a ‘‘ General Epistle,’’ which is read 
in the meetings for worship as a sort of pastoral letter. The 
epistle this year seems to be of exceptional interest, and we 
print it in full in this issue. 
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BIRTHS. 
JONES.—At Merchantville, N. J., Sixth month 24, 1902, 
to 3. Henry and Elizabeth Stokes Jones, a son, who is named 
Harold Barclay. 


MARRIAGES. 
THOMAS—WALTON.—At 1807 Bolton street, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Sixth month 28, 1902, Richard Henry Thomas, of 
Newark, New Jersey, and Grace Thornton Walton, daughter 
of William E. and Ellen S. Walton, of Pocomoke City, Md. 


DEATHS. 

ALBERTSON.—At her home, Glen Head, Long Island, 
New York, First-day, Sixth month 8, 1902, Phebe Willets, 
widow of Richard Albertson, in the 79th year of her age; a 
member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

‘* Blessed are the pure in heart."’ " 


BONSALL.—At her home near Christiana, Lancaster 
county, Pa., First-day morning, Sixth month 15, 1902, after a 
lingering illness of six months, during which time she was con- 
fined to her home (three months to her bed), Mary, widow of 
Thomas Bonsall, lacking 4 days of being 66 years of age. 

Her life was one of untiring devotion to her family, who 
sincerely mourn her loss. Her heart was full of love and af- 
fection for all. Six grown children survive her, two sons in 
Iowa, one daughter and three sons in Chester county. She 
was a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, w ners 
she attended regularly when health permitted. 


CHAMBERS.—Sixth month 26, 1902, at St. Andrews, 
New Brunswick, Amy Thompson, widow of James T. Cham- 
bers, of Wilmington, Delaware, aged 73 years; a member of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

KELLY.—At his home in Newcomerstown, Tuscarawas 
county, Ohio, Fourth month 19, 1902, of pneumonia, Levi H. 
Kelly, aged 48 years, 7 months, and 22 days ; a member of 
Miami Monthly Meeting. Interment at Miami cemetery. 

He was born and raised near Waynesville, and was the son 
of Ann (Hatton) and the late Moses Kelly. His father's 
parents were Samuel and Hannah (Pearson) Kelly, who settled 
with their family on the hill-top south and in sight of Waynes- 
ville, as early as 1801, two years before the opening of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, and having a certificate of membership for- 
warded later, under date of Ninth month 25, 1802, from Bush 
River Monthly Meeting, South Carolina, to Westland Monthly 
Meeting in Southeastern, Pa., nearly 300 miles from Waynes- 
ville, but then the nearest monthly meeting. The parents of 
his mother were Edward and Rachel (Lukens) Hatton, long 
faithful and hospitable Friends of Grove Meeting, Harveys- 
burg, Ohio. Levi's wife, Harriet C. (Sabin) Kelly, and four 
children survive. C's: 


LEA.—At Sandy Spring, Md., on Seventh month 3, in 
the 78th year of her age, Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Thomas and Elizabeth Ellicott Lea. 

She was the last of a large family of worthy sons and 
daughters of worthy parents. The whole of her blameless life 
was passed near to the place of her birth and the cemetery 
where she was laid to rest beside her mother. | ak . Se 


McKINNEY.—At her home—the old home of her parents 
—near Morrow, Warren county, Ohio, Fifth month 12, 1902, 
Mary Jane McKinney, aged 77 years, 8 months, and 13 days, 
widow of William H. McKinney, and a member of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. 

Four daughters survive her. She was a good, genial wo- 
man, one of the numerous descendants of Robert and Patience 
(McKay) Whitacre who settled near the mouth of Todsfork, on 
the Little Miami, adjoining the present Morrow, about 1805, 
bringing to Miami Monthly Meeting in 1806 a certificate for 
themselves and family, from Crooked Run Monthly Meeting 
(State unknown), dated Tenth month 5, 1805. These were 
the parents of her father, the late solid, intelligent Friend, 
Andrew Whitacre, who, with the families of his brothers and 
sisters, and some other members, long maintained the now 
abandoned Hopewell Meeting at the near-by Rochester. 
Her mother was Mary, daughter of Samuel and Hannah 
(Pearson) Kelly, mentioned in the notice of Levi H. Kelly. 
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MEGILLIGAN.—At her home in Kennett Square, Second 
month 16, 1902, Mary Megilligan, aged 69 years. 

She was the daughter of John and Ruth Miller Megilligan, 
both deceased. She was a regular attender of Friends’ meet- 
ings, though not a member, and conscientiously lived up to 
Friends’ principles. She was always ready to give the helping 
hand in sickness and trouble. Her pure and beautiful life is 
missed in the home, and the community in which she lived 
from earliest infancy. 

‘* Blessed are the pure in heart."’ L. M. 


STEPHENS —At Trenton, N. J., on the 8th inst., James 
Pullan Stephens, in the 63d year of his age. Funeral from 
his late residence on Fifth-day, Seventh month 10. Interment 
private. 


JOSEPH MERREFIELD. 

Writing from Baltimore, Eli H. Lamb says: ‘‘ Knowing 
that to our Friends here it would be very agreeable to have 
mention made of our highly esteemed Friend, Joseph Merre- 
field, in the INTELLIGENCER, | enclose clippings from our 
papers, telling of his violent death on the morning of Seventh 
month 3, 1902. He was an Orthodox Friend, who loved 
everybody and everything good, and was beloved by all who 
knew him.”’ 

Death came in terrible form to Joseph Merrefield, the aged 
treasurer of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, early yesterday 
morning. Just after stepping from a railroad train at Calvert 
Station, which train had brought him to the city from his sum- 
mer home, near Chattolanee Station, on the Green Spring 
Valley Branch of the Northern Central Railway, Mr. Merrefield 
was run down by a railroad mail car which was being shifted 
into the depot, and was instantly killed. 

Probably no man in Baltimore was more highly esteemed 
than was Joseph Merrefield, who was looked upon as a striking 
example of the gentleman of the ‘‘ old school,’* ever polite and 
courteous and ever ready to come to the assistance of those in 
distress. 

He was a son of Joseph Merrefield, an Englishman, who 
came to this country and settled in Ohio. It was in that State, 
at Franklin, on the Little Miami River, that Mr. Merrefield 
was born, on December 19, 1820. When quite a child he re- 
moved with his parents to Philadelphia, and had always con- 
sidered the Quaker City and Baltimore his home cities. 

The Westtown School, in the outskirts of Philadelphia, was 
the scene of young Merrefield’s early education. His first 
business venture was in the wholesale dry goods line in Phila- 
delphia, in which business he was engaged until the latter part 
ofthe fourties. In 1848 he married Rebecca Janney, daughter 
of Joseph Janney, formerly of Alexandria, Va., but at that 
time resident in Baltimore. Upon his marriage he removed 
to this city, where he had resided ever since. 

A contemporary of such men as Enoch Pratt and Johns 
Hopkins, Joseph Merrefield was closely allied with the latter 
through friendship and by reason of the fact that his wife was 
closely related to Mr. Hopkins, her father having been an 
uncle of the founder of the university and hospital that bear 
his name. Upon the death of Johns Hopkins, through the re- 
quest of the latter, made just previous to his death, Mr. Merre- 
field was appointed treasurer of the Johns Hopkins fund. 
Since then he had been the only treasurer that the hospital 
ever had. Upon assuming that charge, he gave up his busi- 


; ness interests and since then had devoted most of his time to 


the interests of the hospital and charitable work. 

Joseph Merrefield was a man of good works and 
of a a kindly nature that found delight in courteous helpfulness 
to those with whom he was brought in contact. He had long 
since passed the stressful period of life, and his days were 
spent in quiet, faithful attention to the duties which still clung 
to him and which he never neglected. The thought of vio- 
lence in any form is incongruous in connection with such a 
man, and his terribly violent death is made doubly distressful 
thereby. Joseph Merrefield was of a type valuable to any 
community. He was scrupulously exact in money matters, he 
had a large heart, he lived simply, and was in all respects a 
gentleman. Many would have regretted his passing had it 
occurred in the peacefulness of his bed chamber, as it is, they 
will think of him with especially tender sympathies. 
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SOCIETY NOTES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of the appointments made by the visiting 
committee of Salem Quarterly Meeting, N. J., for the present 
month, will be found under ‘‘ Notices."’ Members of the com- 
mittee propose to be at Mickleton on the 20th, and Ocean 
City on the 27th. 


The meeting at Reading on First-day, the 6th inst., was 
attended by five of the seven Friends delegated for the purpose 
by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to visit the 
smaller branches. Four of them were considerably belated on 
account of delay caused by an obstruction of the railroad 
tracks. Three of the committee spoke briefly. 

The few Friends at Reading appreciate the interest and 
care of the Quarterly Meeting in sending visitors to their little 
meeting four times in the year. 


On Sixth month 14 the Flushing Friends again entertained 
the Mission First-day School of New York. There were about 
seventy persons in the party—three teachers, two Friends who 
volunteered to assist, eight mothers, each with a baby, and the 
rest children from three to fifteen years of age. The trip was 
made by ferry to Long Island City, thence by trolley to Flush- 
ing. It took about an hour, and the children sang, blew 
horns, and thoroughly enjoyed themselves. When they 
reached the meeting-house they ran and chased each other 
through the grass in great glee. Flushing Friends had pro- 
vided lunch, to which the New York party did full justice. 
After lunch Abram Bell had two large wagons, into which all 
except four or five of the party were packed, and they were 
taken fora long drive. They made a call at Abram’s home, 
and they stopped to pick daisies, with which they came back 
laden. The two wagons, crowded with children carrying 
flowers, made a pretty sight. During the time that they had 
gone for the ride men mowed the grass in the meeting-house 
yard, and upon their return the children had the great pleas- 
ure of playing in the newly-cut grass. To most it was a first 
experience of this kind, and it was one thatthey will never for- 
get. The party started home about fiveo’clock. They made 
the trip and returned in a special car, chartered for the pur- 
pose. These children live not far from the meeting-house on 
the East side of the city. There were Irish, German, and 
Italians in the company. There were two mothers with eight 
children each, and three with six children each. 

The second meeting for the summer was held at Asbury 
Park, in Whittier Hall. on First-day, Seventh month 6. The 
meeting of the preceding week was very small because of a 
severe rainfall. On the 6th there were about seventy-five in 
attendance. Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, was present, 
and spoke upon the developing and chastening effect of sor- 
row, his text being, ‘‘ He learned obedience by the things that 
he suffered.”’ 

Thomas Williams and his wife Frances, of Oceanport, who 
are members of the Monthly Meeting Committee having charge 
of the Asbury Park Meeting, were also present. Frances Wil- 
liams made a short address on the power of faithfulness to 
impressions which would lead to strength and peace. 

John H. Shotwell, of Asbury Park, also spoke briefly on 
the importance of the apparently very small acts of our lives. 

The meetings will be continued throughout the summer, 
at 4 o'clock each First-day afternoon. 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true ; 
To think without confusion clearly ; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; 
To act from honest motives purely ; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


THERE are now twenty-five women authorized to practice 
law in the courts of New York City. Those engaged in the 


law business alone follow a general practice, while others who 
do not care to appear in court-have taken up some special 
branch of law, such as real estate or the handling of estates. 


— 
ee 


VISITS BY JOHN J. CORNELL. 


SIXTH MONTH 20. Dr. Jesse C. Green and Mary 
Travilla went with us this morning to call upon Enoch 
Hannum and his sister-in-law Martha Michener, and 
from there we went to Joseph Bell’s and his sister 
Lucy Bell, and then to call on Rebecca B. Comly and 
William S. Haviland, and then drove out to Richard 
and Elizabeth Darlington’s. We called on Mary Dar- 
lington, widow of Smedley Darlington, and then on 
Dr. Edward Palmer and family, and went to Sarah 
Hall’s for dinner. In the afternoon Dr. Green and 
Caroline Worth accompanied us and we made calls 
upon several families, first upon Abner and Melinda 
Hoopes, then upon Isaac and Mary Bailey and their 
daughter Lillian, Alfred Grubb and wife, Professor 
and Sarah Cockran, Dr. Ehinger and his wife Ella, 
Rebecca Haggerty, Hannah Jeffords, meeting here 
Hannah Mendenhall and Jane Eachus, Elizabeth and 
Anna Broomall, who have the care of a helpless sister 
from paralysis, and Sarah Ange, concluding by taking 
tea with William and Lavinia C. Hoopes. After tea 
William P. Sharpless and his wife came in. In all of 
these visits, as in the previous ones, we met with a 
cordial reception and expression of satisfaction and 
thankfulness that we had thus come among them 
in this way. 

21st. Awakened this morning to find quite a 
heavy rain falling, which, while interfering with the 
proposed picnic of the Chester First-day School, which 
we had expected to attend, proved a great benefit to 
the crops in the country. So we spent the forenoon 
resting in the home of our dear friend Jonathan Tra- 
villa and his daughters Elizabeth and Mary. In the 
afternoon George Steele, of Birmingham, came for us 
and took us to the home of Hannah G. Darlington 
and her daughters Lucy and Jennie, where we spent 
the remainder of the afternoon and evening with them 
and her son Emlen and his wife Mary, who live near by. 

22d. Present at meeting at Birmingham this 
morning, which was well attended and was felt to be 
an instructive season, returning to Hannah G. Dar- 
lington’s to dine. George and Hannah G. Darling- 
ton went with us in the afternoon to call on Wilmer 
and Anna Pratt and then on George W. Darlington 
and family, then to Enos and Abagail Barnard’s, and 
then to Walter and Mary Parker’s to tea. Each of 
these visits was enjoyable to us, and appeared to be 
appreciated by those visited. 

23d. George and Elizabeth Steele went with us 
this morning to call on Charles and Eleanor Walton, 
and then on Elmer and Ellen Levis and their 
son and wife Frederick and Ida _ Levis, and 
Elmer’s sister Elizabeth Levis, and then we went to 
Hannah G. Darlington’s to dinner. After dinner and 
resting we bade these kind friends farewell, with the 
feeling that a very deep and abiding friendship had 
been formed, and went to call on Elisha and Sidney 
Darlington and their daughter Anna Williamson, and 
then to Isaac and Anna Passmore’s to tea, after which 
George Bartram came for us and took us to his hos- 
pitable home, where we were warmly welcomed by his 
wife Ruth. 

24th. George Bartram took us this morning to 
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call upon Hugh Steele, where we had a pleasant visit, 
and then to Lamartine and Sarah Darlington’s to din- 
ner, where we remained and were kindly entertained 
until near evening, when J. Hibbard Bartram came for 
us and took us to his home, where a warm welcome 
was given by himself and his wife Elma. We re- 
mained here for the night. 

25th. J. Hibbard Bartram took us this morning 
to Willistown to attend Goshen Monthly Meeting, 
which, though not large, was felt to be a good one. 
After meeting we went home with Susan Yarnall to 
dine, and after a pleasant visit with her and her family 
we returned to J. Hibbard Bartram’s. <A parlor meet- 
ing had been appointed at their home for the evening, 
but owing to a rain coming on but few were present. 
To those gathered a little message of encouragement 
was given, and we retired with the feeling that our day 
had been spent in the service of the Master. 

26th. J. Hibbard Bartram took us this morning 
to visit J. Preston and Elizabeth Thomas. Preston 
met with a severe accident some weeks ago, and is 
unable to walk. It appeared to be a comfort to him 
to receive our visit, which was prolonged until after 
dinner, when we returned to Bartram’s for rest and tea 
and then went to Samuel R. and Mary Downing’s to 
a parlor meeting, which was well attended, and proved 
to be a satisfactory season, closing with a short social 
opportunity. Returned to Bartram’s for the night. 

27th. J. Hibbard Bartram went with us this morn- 
ing to call upon Mary Gilbert and her daughter Marga- 
ret Garrett and her husband; Mary is now 83 ; our visit 
seemed to be well appreciated. We next called on 


Hannah Yarnall and her daughter, and after a pleas- 
ant social time went to the home of Sarah J. Cox, in 
Malvern, for dinner, meeting there her children, Dr. 
Charles and Harriet McDowell, of New York, and her 


sister-in-law Gulielma Cox. After dinner Sarah went 
with us to call on Robert Hatton and his daughters 
Elizabeth, Sarah, and Margaret. Found Robert in 
pretty good health for a man of his age—now in his 
87th year. We had a pleasant visit with them and 
then went to call on Nathan and Elizabeth Supplee, 
and then on Norman Pyle, and then to Marshall and 
Elizabeth Reynolds's to tea, after which we went to 
Wilmer and Sarah R. Cox’s to a parlor meeting, which, 
like the one the evening previous, was well attended 
and the message given apparently appreciated. We 
then returned with J. Hibbard Bartram to his home 
for the night, feeling somewhat weary with the day’s 
labor, but with a peaceful mind. 

28th. We remained at J. H. Bartram’s resting 
during the forenoon. In the afternoon we called on 
Mary Jane Smedley and her daughters Anna Smedley 
and Rebecca Ashbridge, and then went to Mordecai 
T. and Rebecca Bartram’s for the night. A number 
of the neighbors came in for the evening to welcome 
us, and we passed the time very pleasantly. 

29th. When we arose this morning we found it 
threatening rain, and it soon began to fall and con- 
tinued a good deal of the day, but notwithstanding the 
rain we had a good-sized meeting at Willistown in the 
morning and at Newtown in the afternoon. Both 
meetings were regarded as favored, baptizing seasons, 
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and both closed under a sweet and deep solemnity. 
After the meeting in the afternoon we went home 
to tea with Lydia Dutton and her children, and then 
went to Thomas and Isabella Kirk’s for the night. 
30th. We went to Philadelphia this morning on 
useful errands, and to spend a little time with our dear 
friends John L. and Emily T. Longstreth, and then 
returned to Thomas Kirk’s by trolley, and were soon 
on our way to Mary G. Pratt’s, and were warmly wel- 
comed by her and her son Nathan and daughters Mary 
L. and Margaret. As this dear Friend, now in her 


87th year, is unable to get out to meeting, at her re- 


quest we held a parlor meeting in the evening, which 
was a Satisfactory occasion. 


CHESTER COUNTY FRIENDS, ETC. 

( Continued from page 435.) 
the motives of those who fought were so entirely 
unselfish. Even martyrdom, when it came, was so 
quietly suffered that those who witnessed it scarcely 
realized its sublimity, and the present generation which 
is reaping where the fathers sowed, will soon, if careful 
record is not speedily made, lose sight of their heroic 
labors. Among the little flock of heroes whose 
lives were devoted to obeying the command of the 
Hebrew prophet, ‘‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord,” 
none is more deserving of gratitude and eternal 
remembrance than the Lewis family. They are all 
descendants of Henry and Margaret Lewis, who came 
to this country from Wales in 1682. Evan Lewis, 
fourth in descent from Henry, was a member of the 
Society of Friends and more than usually strict in the 
performance of his religious duties. He never allowed 
the operations of his farm to interfere with the attendance 
of himself and family at the ordinary week-day meet- 
ings for worship. He was circumspect in his conduct, 
and very careful to rear his family in close conformity 
with the ideas of Friends in dress and manners. Enoch 
Lewis, son of Evan, was born in 1776. He evinced 
in early childhood a remarkable aptitude for mathe- 
matics, and an ardent desire for knowledge. Before 
he was fifteen he began to teach, and at nineteen he 
was a surveyor laying out towns in the western part 
of the State. In 1795 he was appointed teacher of 
mathematics in Friends’ Academy, Fourth and Chestnut 
streets, Philadelphia. In 1799 he married Alice 
Jackson, of New Garden, and the same year was 
appointed professor of mathematics at Westtown 
Boarding School. In 1808 he bought the Jackson 
homestead in New Garden and opened a private school. 
In 1847 a religious pericdical called Zhe Friends’ 
Review was established by the Society of Friends in 
Philadelphia, and he was appointed editor. To his 
duties in that capacity he gave his unremitted attention 
as long as he lived. He was the author of several ° 
mathematical treatises, the life of William Penn, and 
he contributed largely to some of the periodicals of the 
day, especially on the subject of slavery. He was a 
thorough and consistent Friend, and filled some of the 
most important and responsible positions in the Society. 
He was the father of the late Joseph J. Lewis, of West 
Chester, and grandfather of Charlton T. Lewis, of 
New York. 
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In 1799 a “ Strange Friend”’ appeared among the 
Quakers of Chester county. His name was Henry 
Hamilton Cox, and he settled about a mile east of 
London Grove on the north side of the street road on 
a large farm subsequently owned by Samuel Moore. 
The story is told that he was an Irish gentleman of 
noble family, and came to this country disguised as a 
member of the Society of Friends, leaving his large 
Irish estate in the hands of a steward, till the rents 
and profits should discharge the debts by which they 
wereencumbered. Heand his family became members 
of London Grove Meeting, and conformed to all the 
usages of the Society. They dressed very plainly, the 
father being particularly strict in requiring that the 
dress of his children should be entirely plain, and he 
would tolerate no approach on their part to the 
fashions of the world. 

After he had lived here nineteen years, he received 
information that his Irish estates were at length disen- 
cumbered, and he immediately prepared for leaving 
America. He sailed with his family for Liverpool, 
and after being at sea a short time he doffed his 
broad rimmed hat and plain apparel, threw them over- 
board, and appeared once more as a man of the world. 
After his return to Ireland, in the course of a few 
years he again became involved, which caused him 
much annoyance and anxiety of mind, and he died in 
1822. Those in the vicinity of London Grove after 
learning of his transformation at sea were rather sus- 
picious of his connection with the Friends, that it 
was a matter of caprice or policy, rather than of 
principle, and that he was playing a hypocritical part 
from the beginning in passing himself off as a member 
of the Society of Friends; yet, it is difficult to believe 
that a man of his high social position should wear the 
mask attributed to him during nineteen years of the 
best part of his life, when it was obvious that such a 
deception could afford him neither amusement nor sat- 
isfaction ; and it is still more difficult to believe that he 
should have educated his children in principles essen- 
tially diverse from his own, and enforced upon them 
habits and usages not conformable to his own tastes 
and opinions. His views and feelings may have been 
influenced by the condition of his fortune and pros- 
pects, or he may not have had the moral courage to 
meet his old associates in the character and garb of a 
Friend. 

Before leaving this country he was furnished, at his 
own request, with a certificate from the meeting show- 
ing his right to membership in the Society, but he 
never made use of the document on his return to Ire- 
land. He never associated with the Friends in that 
country, nor did he profess the principles, or conform 
to the usages of the sect during any part of his subse- 
quent career. 

Samuel Martin was born in Pennsbury township 
in 1802. He proved to be a student from the begin- 
ning and the leisure periods of his farm life were given 
to books. In 1821 he left his father’s farm and began 


teaching school and in 1824 settled in Kennett Square. 
He taught for a time in the old stone school house 
about half a mile west of Kennett, at which time 
Bayard Taylor was one of his pupils. 


A few years 
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after, he built Eaton Institute, now the Friends’ Home, 
and conducted a boarding school there for several 
years. Heearly began to aid in the material develop- 
ment of the borough by building and otherwise im- 
proving. He was one of the promoters of the railroad 
and subscribed considerable stock. He purchased 
land along the projected route on which he built 
dwellings from time to time and sold, having erected 
in his lifetime nearly fifty houses in Kennett Square. 
Many a man owes his comfortable home to the liberal 
spirit of Samuel Martin. He was a warm friend of the 
public school, and was for many years one of its Board 
of Directors. In 1875 he built Martin Academy, de- 
signed as a preparatory school for the children of 
Friends, though open to all denominations. He con- 
tributed $5,000 towards the erection of the present 
meeting-house, and was generous to a considerable 
degree with his fellow men. He was a plain, God- 
fearing, honest man, a minister in the Society of 
Friends, and Kennett Square lost a valuable citizen 
when he died. 

There have been many changes in Kennett Square 
and vicinity since Samuel Martin first located there. It 
was then a village of not more than a dozen houses, 
the only brick one among them is now a part of the 
present hotel. At the corner where Worrall’s pro- 
vision store now stands was a little, low, two-story 
white stone house. Some years ago, while Bayard 
Taylor was standing out in front of it, a stranger 
stepped up to him and asked if he could tell where 
Bayard Taylor was born. Friend Taylor pointed to the 
east second-story window and replied, ‘‘ From that 
window I first beheld this beautiful world.’ On the 
corner where Sharpless Mercer’s store stands was the 
Unicorn Tavern made famous in the Story of Kennett. 
From here the stage coach started three times a week 
for Philadelphia, and it cost four dollars to go there 
and return. There was no railroad until 1859. 
Where Chalfant’s store stands was a little country 
store kept by Caleb Heald, father of Mary Heald Way: 
After the railroad ran through, Samuel Pennock built 
shops where the American Road Machine Company is 
now located, and he manufactured freight cars and 
farm machinery. A post-office was established here 
in 1803 and Bayard Taylor's father was the first post- 
master. 


BARRELS FOR SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

WILL the good Friends who send barrels to Schofield School 
please ship direct, addressed ‘‘ Schofield School, Aiken, South 
Carolina ’’? Do not send word to Samuel S. Ash in Philadel- 
phia ; his house is closed, and storage has to be paid on the 
barrels until the notice reaches him and is returned to an 
expressman. 

We need the barrels, especially children’s and men’s 
clothing, and if you have to pay the freight from your station 
we will refund it. 

The same reliable and capable woman is in charge that 
keeps the store every summer, and she is hoping for barrels, 
as she cannot supply customers. 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


KoreA, on the other side of the world, is rejoicing over 
the blossoming of fruit trees recently imported from an 
American nursery. 
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Conferences, Associations, €tr. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the meeting-house, Sixth month 22. 
The President, J. Herald Doing, opened the meeting by read- 
ing the 12th chapter of Mark. After the reading of the min- 
utes the following report of the nominating committee was pre- 
sented : president, Lewis Pidgeon ; vice-president, William S. 
Huyett ; secretary, Lydia W. Irish ; treasurer, Bessie J. Rob- 
inson ; corresponding secretary, Cassandra Pidgeon, Wades- 
ville, Clarke county, Va. 

William E. Branson opened the exercises by reading a se- 
lection entitled, ‘‘ The Light of Day.’’ Bessie J. Robinson 
read an interesting selection entitled ‘‘O. H.H. S.’" Under 
the head of Discipline, David P. Lupton read an article en- 
titled, ‘‘ The Blessings ofa Month."’ An interesting collection 
of Current Topics was presented by Tacy B. Doing. 

The question, ‘‘Is discontent an element of success ?”’ 
was ably answered by Mary S. Lupton. She thought that 
‘« discontent,’’ like many words in the English language, has 
more than one interpretation, and the way in which it impresses 
us individually depends somewhat upon our natural make-up. 
If the first impression made upon the mind by the word is the 
thought of nervous restlessness and worry, she would answer 
decidedly it is not an element of success. If it has a healthy 
origin, and means to us the birth of a desire to change our 
condition for the better, then it is not only an element of suc- 
cess, but its very underlying principle. 

After the usual silence the meeting adjourned, to meet 
again Ninth month 28. LAURA ROBINSON, Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
called to order by the president, at the home of Robert Tay- 
lor, on the evening of Sixth month 21, Igo2. 

After the reading of the minutes and report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Thomas Bunting read a portion of the Disci- 
pline. ‘‘ What Games and Places of Amusement are Consid- 
ered Harmful from a Friendly Standpoint?’’ was a paper pre- 
pared by Anna B. Taylor. She spoke against the customs of 
social wine drinking, card playing, and theatre going. The 
fashionable form of card playing, known as progressive euchre, 
was very decidedly denounced, the writer claiming that ‘‘the 
innermost hell of gambling is through the clover-bloom of fash- 
ionable card playing,’’ and ‘‘ the victims in the gambling dens 
to-day were once votaries in the parlors of fashion, where no 
stakes were set up and where people were bent on nothing but 
fun, or to pass away the time, or to be in style.’’ ‘‘In its 
most innocent form it is only the picket line of a great and evil 
army.'’ In reference to theatre going, she expressed the 
thought that those who attended had given their sanction and 
support to an institution whose doors open downward, and not 
upward toward a Christian home in the heavens. 

Some interesting Current Topics were given by Amy H. 
Bowne, after which Mabel E. Harvey read a selection entitled 
‘«St. Valentine's Eve.’’ 

Franklin S. Zelley responded to the question, ‘‘ Why are 
not Friends of to-day as faithful to their testimonies as they 
formerly were?’’ He mentioned some of the testimonies of 
Friends of to-day, and stated that the reason they are not as 
faithful to their testimonies as formerly is because Friends are 
more scattered, they mingle more with other societies, and are 
more negligent in attending meeting. He thought we should 
all ask ourselves the question, Are we improving day by day, 
and are we living to make the world better? The exercises 
were then concluded by the secretary reading a selection on 
music. 

After a few moments’ silence the meeting adjourned, to 
convene at the home of Thomas Bunting Ninth month 18, 
1902. M. A. TAayYLor, Secretary. 


A STRIKE of 9,000 freight handlers in Chicago was called 
on the 7th instant, and every freight house of the twenty-four 
railroads concerned is practically tied up. Business men fear 
that the strike will be the most serious which has affected their 
interests in years. The men demand increased pay anda 
recognition of the labor union. 
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IN order to meet the demand for well-trained and scholarly 
teachers to act as substitutes, and to fill regular positions in 
Friends’ schools, the Committee on Education of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting has authorized the employment of five teachers 
for the coming school year under salary, whose duty it shall 
be to act as substitutes, or otherwise assist in the work of the 
various schools as need may arise. During the term they will 
also be required to make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with school work in its various forms by means of visits to 
different schools, and by attendance upon lectures and class- 
room work bearing upon this subject. The organization and 
management of this work has been assigned to Louis B. 
Ambler, A. M., as Superintendent of Educational Interests of 
this Yearly Meeting. 

It would not be profitable to enroll for this work any who 
are lacking in scholarship sufficient to make them successful 
teachers and leaders in educational matters in the neighbor- 
hoods in which they might work ; the aim would be to provide 
them with opportunity to get the special knowledge that 
teachers should have, and to give them a chance to observe 
and practice as far as possible in actual school work. 

The work as planned will begin Tenth month 1, 1902, and 
continue’ until Fourth month 1, 1903. Those eligible for 
appointment must be Friends, possessing collegiate education, 
or other training equally broad and liberal, and showing 
natural ability as teachers. 

Those wishing to enroll their names for this work should 
make the fact known at an early date, as the list will be 
completed as soon as five eligible names have been enrolled. 
Detailed information can be obtained by addressing Louis B. 
Ambler, care of Young Friends’ Association, Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


BYBERRY FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—Anna S. Palmer, of New- 
town, who has been assistant in the Byberry School for two 
years past, will now be its principal, (Hannah Hall going to 
Salem, N. J.), with Iva B. Stradling, of Langhorne, as as- 
sistant. Both are George School graduates, class of 1899. 


GEORGE ScHOOL ALUMNI.—The class of 1902, which 
graduated on the roth ult., was the eighth to complete the 
course at George School. The total number of graduates is 
173—seventy-four of whom are males and ninety-nine females. 
In all the classes except the last two the girls were in the ma- 
jority. The class of 1901 consisted of eleven boys and eleven 
girls, while that just graduated consisted entirely of boys— 
fourteenin number. The largest class was that of 1897, when 
thirteen boys and twenty-two girls graduated. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


WILLIAM W. BIRDSALL has removed his family from Swarth- 
more, and will go in a few days with them to a cottage at Buck 
Hill Falls for the summer. 


John J. Cornell expects to attend the meeting at Darby at 
100'clock in the morning of next First-day, the 13th inst., and 
at Lansdowne at 7.45 in the evening of that day. 

He will visit the families of Friends in those localities 
during the following week. 

Alfred Cook, of Swindon, in Wiltshire, England, has been 
in Philadelphia for a short time, and has been visiting Friends 
in other localities. He is in this country (for the second time) 
under a sense of duty to endeavor to promote greater cordiality 
of relation between the two main bodies of Friends who sepa- 
rated in 1827. He is an overseer of his meeting, and has a 
minute from his monthly meeting identifying him. 


The Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, conducted by Wilmer 
Atkinson and Charles F. Jenkins, has just received an honor 
of a notable character. It is a silver sugar-bowl, awarded to 
it by Printer’s Ink, of New York City, a leading publication 
in the advertising field. The award is made to the Farm 
Journal, as the result of a canvass of opinion, for being the 








newspaper ‘‘that best serves its purpose as an educator and 
counsellor for the agricultural population, and as an effective 
and economical medium for communicating with them through 
its advertising columns.’ 

Frederic Seebohm, a well-known English Friend, author 
of several important works of history and sociology, has re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Litt. D. from the University of 
Cambridge (England). 

F. Seebohm’s best-known works relate to Village Life in 
England, and to the Tribal System in Wales. Both are of the 
highest authority in their field, studies of the life of the people 
centuries ago, out of which our existing order has emerged. 

Alfred Stansfield, professor of Metallurgy in McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, has been visiting Philadelphia within a few 
days past, to see something of the work done in the steel works 
and elsewhere, in his line. He is one of a prominent family 
of English Friends, and has been only a year at McGill, hav- 
ing come last autumn from London, where he had a position 
in the Royal Mint. 

Dr. George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, and his 
wife, sailed on the steamship Preforian from Montreal on the 
21st of Sixth month, on their way to Palestine. Onaccount of 
accidents in the St. Lawrence the steamer was twice forced to 
put back to Quebec, so that they finally got off on the 23d. 
They expected to arrive in time for the first week of the 
Friends’ Summer Settlement at Windermere, in England, at 
which George A. Barton is to give five lectures. 

Joseph S. Elkinton, of Philadelphia, returned on the 28th 
ult. from his three months’ visit among the Doukhobor vil- 
lages in Canada. He has been engaged, as has been men- 
tioned in the INTELLIGENCER, in persuading the colonists to 
conform to the Dominion system in the registration of mar- 
riages, etc., and the taking of their lands individually, instead 
of in common. 


A SILVER ANNIVERSARY. 

Written in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
marriage of John R. and Anna Malsby Palmer, Sixth month 28th, 1902, 
by Edith M. Winder, Richmond, Indiana. 

WHILE days of haste and toiling do not cease, 
And many minds are burdened with the care 
Of daily task, and vainly seek for peace ; 
Yet pauses come, like little vales of rest 
Between the hills of harsh and rugged slope ; 
Refreshed are we, content, and richly blessed. 

Just such a pause is this, 

But wherefore now and here? 

Some cause must be 

For all this glad festivity ! 


A not too modest, white and lovely flower, 

That lifts its sturdy stem and snowy crest 

From out the deepening green 

Of thick grown hedge or roadside bower, 

Or findeth still more satisfying rest 

In some half-shady fence-bound pasture nook ; 

This waving, feathery elder bloom, 

To some few loving thoughtful hearts, 

Gave cause for one swift, tender, backward look. 
‘* Just so it was,’’ they said, 
‘« When our dear friends were wed. 

This sign of later June 

Reminds me now,—it must be coming soon !"’ 
‘* And can it really be 

A silver anniversary ? 

For scarce a silver hair is there, 

And scarce a wrinkle there doth mar ; 

Can wedded life have gone so far ?’’ 


But so it is,—a score of years and five 
Have drifted o'er, 

As mid-day clouds beneath a soft blue sky, 
From shore to shore, 

Still drift in later June. 
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And some are here, 
Who gathered in the sacred stillness then 

In calm and quiet Friendliness ; 

Who heard the solemn vow 

From lip to lip, from heart to heart, — 

With love Divine for aid, to be for life 

A faithful husband, loving wife 

Till death shall come to part ; 

Who heeded well the words of blessing given, 
By one whose life and words ne'er lose 

The blessed joy and light of heaven. 

We'll wander back with them in memory 

To that old time again, 

And gather into fragrant bowers 

The roses wild and all the elder flowers 
That June by June along the way have been. 
And whether our new dawn 

Shall show our next ascent, 

A low and grassy hill, 

Or steep and rocky path, 

We'll find ourselves with strength and zest 
At once renewed, for this brief time of rest. 


For those whose silver milestone now has passed, 
Another score and five of elder blooms 

We trust may come and go 

And no regret or sadness bow them low, 

Until a golden time reveal the glow 

Of hearts still young as now. 


LIFE’S COMPENSATIONS. 


Why should we ever weary of this life ? 

Our souls should widen not contract, 

Grow stronger, and not harder in the strife 

Filling each moment with a noble act ; 

If we live thus, our vigor all compact 

Doing our duty to our fellow men, 

And striving rather to exalt our race 

Than our poor selves, with earnest hand or pen 

We shall erect our names a dwelling-place 

Which not all ages shall cast down again ; 

Offspring cf Time shall then be born each hour 

Which as of old, earth lovingly shall guard, 

To live forever in youth's perfect flower, 

And guide her future children heavenward. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


THANKS. 
I THANK thee, Father, for the summer-time, 
The golden days of glory and delight,— 
The days when the glad year is in its prime, 
Warmed by Thy love, and by Thy smile made 
bright. 


And for the peaceful armies of the flowers 
That hang their banners out above the sod, 
Saluting with sweet scents the passing hours, 
And blessing me, I thank Thee,O my God. 


I thank Thee for the melody of rills, 
And for the glad bird-music in the air, 
And for the echoes of the purple hills, 
And children’s voices at their evening prayer. 


I thank Thee for the rush of mountain streams, 
And for the beauty of the quiet lake, 

And for the generous warmth of dancing beams, 
And for a world grown happy for thy sake. 


I thank Thee for the cool, calm, summer sea, 
The playful ripple of the gentle waves, 

And for huge billows tossing restlessly, 
And for their music in the moss-lined caves. 


I thank Thee for the long, sweet days of light, 
And for the gloaming, with its hues sublime ; 
I thank Thee for past seasons of delight 
That came to me with the glad summer-time. 
—Marianne Farningham. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS DISCUSSED. 


During London Yearly Meeting time a number of voluntary organ- 
izations held their annual meetings. One of these was the Friends’ Eco- 
nomics Reading Circle, which was organized last year, and of which Mar- 
garet Clark, of Street, Somersetshire, and Henry B. Binns, of York, are 
“honorary secretaries.'' Edward Grubb presided at the meeting, and 
addresses were delivered by John William Graham and Percy Alden, the 
latter an honorary warden of the ‘“‘ Mansfield Home Settlement.’" We 
take the following from the London Friends’ report. 


J. W. Granam said that in discussing the state of the 
Society in yearly meeting it had been noted that our 
ideals had made so little way among the vast new 
urban populations. This was just one bit of the great 
modern problem. There were other things besides 
Friends’ meetings that our great cities lacked—air, 
light, recreation, and the steadying and educating in- 
fluence of country life. This condition of things con- 
stituted a great claim on the Church. It was in close 
following of the guidance of Jesus that we turned to 
‘“‘ Lazarus on the doorstep.”’ This work of social ser- 
vice appealed to many of the younger generation. The 
times were ripe for the solution of many great ques- 
tions which he specified ; and at least three of our 
members had done epoch-making social service in the 
last few years. He described the Economics Reading 
Circle as an attempt, by a self-educating method, to 
gain a footing of well-grounded knowledge from which 
those complicated social questions which form so large 
a part of modern politics can be examined and under- 
stood. Their beginning had been small and tentative 
—simply an association among about twenty-four 
people, formed after the last Summer School, to cir- 
culate books with introductions and notes contributed 
by members; but the scheme could be extended to 
suit the needs of any who are anxious for this quiet 
and unpretentious study. 

Percy Alden spoke chiefly of the greatness and dif- 
ficulty of the problem of poverty, the importance of 
which could not be exaggerated. There were one 
and a-half millions in East London, mostly poverty- 
stricken, who had no contact with nature save on a 
bank holiday, when they went out by train and often 
returned home drunk. He had visited a six-roomed 
cottage, which contained forty-two people, and also 
found twelve people in one small room. Half the 
people of East London live in an over-crowded con- 
dition; how could they be expected to be moral ? 
Charity had failed, organized religion had failed, so had 
missions ; not even the Settlements had succeeded. 
The work was religious, but not in the conventional 
meaning ; one of the first things to be done was to 
rescue Christ from the splendid tomb of organized 
Christianity. The people do not want doles of 
blankets and coal, but justice, and this they have not 
had. Not five per cent. of the population of East 
London enter a place of worship—not two per cent. of 
the men do so. The only solution of the question is 
associated effort in the name and spirit of Jesus Christ. 
We want a charity that means brotherhood and love 
all round. Half the evil is due to the fact that men 
are fighting against one another. Men fight for a 
day’s work as casual dockers, of whom there are 
22,000 in East London. The speaker recommended 
the study of the preface to the new edition of “No. 5 
John Street,”’ and also ‘‘ Democracy and Social Ethics, 
by Jane Addams, of Chicago, whom he described as 
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the clearest aud sanest woman thinker he knew. 
There are plenty of good people, but they work on 
wrong lines. Religion must be exemplified in social 
and political life. Human affections must become 
social energies. We had lost 30,000 men in the South 
African war, but that is nothing compared with the 
loss of lifein East London, and the wholesale slaughter 
in our great cities. There is so much good in human 
nature, that if we give it a chance it will respond. 
Goodness and happiness exist, but they are difficult to 
find. The average philanthropist knows nothing of 
the social problem, and he only intensifies it by sign- 
ing a cheque. We must work with men of all sorts. 
It is better to make a half-failure in associated effort 
than a success in individual effort. We should desire 
to see established a codperative commonwealth. But 
the first difficulty was to make our fellow-men think. 

In answer to various questions, P. Alden expressed 
his opinion that the working man of New York and 
Chicago had more spring than his English brother ; 
he felt that there was a chance-for him. The French 
and German working men were better off relatively, 
they lived on less than the Englishman. The Berlin 
workman was more intelligent and thoughtful than the 
Englishman. In East London only one in one hun- 
dred had the religious instinct developed. Material 
improvement must come first. Drink was produced 
by bad surroundings, and was increasing among wo- 
men. The speaker recommended the purchase of all 
available land in the suburbs, within thirty miles of 
London, and laying it out with a view to supplying the 
natural requirements of man for fresh air, sanita- 
tion, etc. 


IRRIGATION IN THE WEST. 


An Eastern farmer coming to an irrigated valley finds 
everything as different from his accustomed life as he 


can well imagine. He must learn an entirely new 
language of farming, and a new set of farming rules. 
His neighbor greets him, not with the remark, “ It 
looks like rain,’ but “ Have you heard when the 
water is coming in ?” or “ The ditches are low to-day.”’ 
He learns to speak of miners’ inches and acre-feet of 
water, and he can soon tell at a glance whether a ditch 
is carrying fifty or one hundred miners’ inches of water ; 
he hears wise discussions of head-waters, weirs, laterals, 
zanjes ; he finds that he is ‘“ under’’ a certain canal, 
which by and by will come to seem to him like an 
inexorable fate. He will very promptly make the 
acquaintance of the king of the irrigated land, the 
zanjero,—in Arizona called “sankero,” in California 
sometimes shortened to “‘ sanky,” the water-master or 
ditch-rider, a bronzed man in overalls and a sombrero, 
who drives about in a two-wheeled cart, with a shovel 
and a long, crooked-tined fork by his side, and precious 
keys in his pockets. He is the yea and nay of the 
arid land, the arbiter of fate, the dispenser of good and 
evil, to be blessed by turns and cursed by turns, and 
to receive both with the utter unconcern of a small 
god. For it is the zanjero who distributes the water. 
He opens the head-gate of each farmer’s canal, and 
when the water has run the necessary time he shuts it 
down again, and again locks it securely. If the water 
is short he sees that it is divided properly between 








Smith and Jones and Brown, usually with Smith and 
Jones and Brown watching him like cats. It is a hard 
place, that of zanjero in the valleys, subject to accusa- 
tions, temptations, heartburnings ; but be it said to the 
credit of the American, there is many a zanjero who 
is universally respected in his community as an honest 
man. 

Those who look forward to the control of the great 
rivers of America and the use of funds supplied by the 


government for that purpose point to the fact that | 


England has spent about $30,000,000 on the new Nile 
dams and other works for controlling the great 
Egyptian river and making certain the crops of the 
valley below, and that she has invested the sum of 
$ 360,000,000 for irrigation purposes in India during 
the last thirty years. A single canal from the Ganges 
cost $15,000,000. It has a total length, including 
tributaries and drainage cuts, of 3,910 miles, and 
irrigates over 1,000,000 acres of land. 
in India, costly and stupendous as they have been, are 
regarded by the English as a profitable investment. 


the valley of the Nile, supporting a population of over 
5,000,000 people. Mr. Elwood Mead, irrigation 
expert of the United States Government, estimates that 
the Missouri river and its tributaries, if properly 
controlled, will irrigate five times as much territory, 
furnishing an opportunity for the expansion of surplus 
population that will last the American people for a 
long time to come. No, these Westerners do not 


believe in the necessity of foreign islands as an outlet | 


for American colonization ; they point rather to their 
own expanses of unclaimed, cheap, rich land in a 
climate that is nearly perfect.— [Ray Stannard Baker, 
in the Century. ] 


NEIGHBORLINESS IN CITIES. 
Tue rapidly increasing population of our great cities 


quirement that a man shall love his neighbor as he 
loves himself. Neighborhood in a great city tends to 
amount to very little in the way of social intercourse. 
If neighbors do not get into each other’s way, and 
if they nod on the doorstep morning and evening, they 
think they have done wonderfully well in this matter. 
As to any closer association, it is rather avoided than 
cultivated. ‘‘ Pray do not introduce her to me; she 
lives next door to me,” was the request of a Boston 
woman to her hostess, who had offered to bring her to 
the acquaintance of a charming woman. 
thus expressed is by no means unusual. We com- 
monly prefer to choose our acquaintance at a manage- 
able distance. 

In this way we not only make void a social law of 
the highest authority, but rob ourselves of one of the 
finest pleasures of city life. Good neighborhood, or 
neighborliness, is not only a virtue, but an enjoyment. 
It also is one of the most effectual ways of influencing 
others for their good. In old Philadelphia there was 
much of this. When fuel was much scarcer than it 
now is, it was not unusual for the rich to throw open 
their kitchens to the working people of their neigh- 
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| at the mention of her name. 
There are 6,000,000 acres of land under cultivation in | 









going to their work. People interested themselves in 
young people who were struggling to get on their 
feet. Franklin’s famous bequest for the benefit of 
young mechanics was not an isolated fact in our city 
life. It findsa parallel in the Smith bequest at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, one of the purposes of which 
is to help young married people to begin housekeep- 
ing. The man who left the money lived and died a 
bachelor ! 

This old-fashioned virtue of neighborliness found 
eminent exemplification in some of our Philadelphians. 
The late Deborah Wharton, for instance, made her 
home a social centre for the whole neighborhood in 
which she lived, at Third and Spruce streets. She 
was a “public Friend,”’ and at the time of her death 
the oldest in that service in the country ; there were 


| no barriers of sect and creed between her and her 
| neighbors. 
These works | 


All were welcome to her social circle, to 
her kindly services, to her home. Hundreds of miles 
away from Philadelphia I have seen faces brighten up 
The young especially 
were drawn to her, and thus felt the gentle touch of 
her influence at the most plastic period of life. Nor 
was she any isolated instance of what neighborliness 
means in our big city. Many a woman less favorably 
situated than she has yet left the fragrance of a good 
and unobtrusive influence among her neighbors, and is 
mentioned with a warmth of feeling which shows how 


| she broke down the conventional barriers of city life. 


The neighbor, the one who comes into your life, 
has a very close claim upon you. You cannot, with- 
out wronging both him and yourself, put him on the 
same footing as the man who lives at such a distance 
as shuts him out from neighborly services. His near- 
ness constitutes a claim, and opens a door of oppor- 
tunity. Especially if he be a poor neighbor—in want 


| of help, of encouragement, fallen behind in the hard 
| race of life, ready to lose heart—you can give him of 


find it hard to attach any definite sense to the old re- | your superabundance of hope and confidence, and 


grow richer in both for the gift. The sorest wants of 
the poor are not those of back and stomach, but those 
of mind and spirit. They lack the energy of mind 
and will which brings success, and no better helper to 
their obtaining this can be than a good neighbor.— 
Robert Ellis Thompson, in Saturday Evening Post. 


Working Better than Wishing. 


| A YOUNG man stood listlessly watching some anglers on a 
| bridge. 
The feeling | 


He was poor and dejected. At last, approaching a 


basket filled with fish, he said, ‘‘ If now I had these I would 
be happy. I could sell them and buy food and lodging.’’ ‘I 
will give you just as many and just as good,”’ said the owner, 
who chanced to overhear his words, ‘‘if you will do mea 
trifling favor.'’ ‘And what isthat?’’ saidtheother. ‘Only 
tend this line until I come back ; I wish to go on a short 
errand.’’ The proposition was gladly accepted. Theold man 
was gone so long that the young man began to get impatient. 
Meanwhile the fish snapped greedily at the hook, and the 
young man lost all his depression in the excitement of pulling 
them in, and when the owner had returned he had caught a 
large number. Counting out from them as many as were in 
the basket, and presenting them to the young man, the old 
fisherman said : ‘‘ I fulfill my promise from the fish you have 
caught to teach you that whenever you see others earning what 
you need, to waste no time in foolish wishing, but cast a line 


borhocd, that they might warm themselves well before | for yourself.’’— [Baptist Commonwealth. ] 









Friends and Purity Work. 


‘« | MusT say that 1 am bound to pay the strongest tribute of all 
to the Quakers,’’ says Josephine Butler (the English reformer), 
alluding to her experiences in the Social Purity Crusade, 
in a talk with a representative of the Christian Commonwealth. 

‘When I and my fellow-workers, seeking to form public 
opinion on behalf of the principles of social purity, went about 
on our various campaigns, the members of the Society of 
Friends never showed themselves averse to women’s in- 
dependence in social work. In each town it was my habit to 
go first to a meeting-house of the Friends. I am also bound 
to testify that the Nonconformist churches everywhere came 
far sooner into line in this great movement than did the Church 
of England. The churches followed very much the same 
course as in the emancipation movement, when the Quakers 
were first and the Methodists second."’ 


Relics of Ancient Kings. 


Revics of kings who ruled three thousand years before the 
Christian era, together with complaints of a chief of police 
written on papyrus two thousand years ago, areon display for 
the first time in the University of Chicago. The exhibition is 
given by the Chicago Society of Egyptian Research, and the 
relics were gathered last summer. 

One of the relics is a flat gold bar, thought to be the oldest 
piece of inscribed jewelry in the world. It bears the symbol 
of King Menes, who is thought to have reigned about 3200 
B.C. Another exhibit is a piece of papyrus, on which is 
written a complaint by Nechtemetes to a chief of police with 
reference to a robbery on her premises. This relic bears the 
date of 190 B. C. 

A piece of papyrus of the third century bears a letter of 
Demetrius to his father, Heracleides, blaming him for not 
sending baskets of fodder. 


A True Incident. 
Two women were quarelling in the street. 
one and took her before a magistrate. A Friend went bail for 
her. Later the Friend visited the other woman, and the fol- 
lowing conversation took place : 

‘‘Are you achurch member ?”’ 

“Ve, Lan.“ 

‘‘Are you a Christian woman ?”’ 

‘I try to be, but that woman said she would slap mein my 
face.*’ 

‘Do you know what Jesus told us? If you area better 
Christian than she is you will ‘ turn the other cheek.’ Think 
about it until I come again.”’ 

Next day the Friend returned. She had ‘‘ prayed to do 
right forthe sake of her many children.”’ 

The Friend took her to the other woman's house. In the 
little parlor the three sat a few minutes in silence, when the 
Friend said, ‘‘ This woman is a Christian. She means to 
prove she can follow Christ, and she has come to let you slap 
her face, as you said you would doit. Both of you think of 
your children, and I will pray for you.’’ 

There was a greater silence. The desire was taken from 
the evil doer. They shook hands and departed. The bail 
was lifted, no costs for trial, and two families were made 
friends. — [The Peacemaker. ] 


An officer arrested 


A Merited Endorsement. 
The Philanthropist. 
MEN and women who wish to keep posted regarding the 


movement for the industrial, political, mental, and moral 


advancement of women, should subscribe for and read the 
Woman's Journal, of Boston. On the question of the regula- 
tion of the social evil, it is as concerned and sound as any 
Purity worker could wish. We do not hesitate to say that the 


Journal is one of the most informing papers that comes to this 
office. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


The Chippewa Reservation. 
Boston Advertiser. 
WESTERN newspapers are showing natural elation over the 
passage by Congress, in its closing hours, of an act which as 
naturally, perhaps, failed to attract any large amount of notice 


here in the East, namely, that for the creation of a national 
park forest reservation at the head waters of the Mississippi. 

The Morris bill provides for a forest reserve of nearly 
250,000 acres, to be purchased from the Chippewa Indians. 
It is from the soil of these broad acres that the springs arise 
which form the rivulets and brooks and smaller lakes that feed 
Lake Itasca, whence issues the stream which, beginning in 
Northern Minnesota, exceedingly slight at first, widens and 
deepens in its long southward course until it becomes at length 
‘*the Father of Waters.’’ The Chippewa forest is of primeval 
pine. Of the quarter of a million acres, 218,000 are under 
water. There are ninety-seven lakes or lakelets and seven 
streams, which are sometimes called ‘‘ rivers,’’ in this vast area. 

Congress has been for several years constantly importuned 
to establish this reservation. It was urged that there was con- 
stant danger that private speculators would, somehow, gain 
title to the land, and then the trees would be cut away for 
lumber, with the same deplorable result which has so often 
followed the denudation of the American forest lands, except 
that in this instance the ensuing drought would be exception- 
ally calamitous. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A PROCLAMATION of amnesty to those of the Filipino people 
who have resisted the control of their country by the United 
States was issued on the 3d instant by President Roosevelt. 
It excepts persons who may have ‘‘ committed crimes "’ since 
May | of this year in any province in which civil government 
was then established. 

Under the terms of the amnesty Aguinaldo, who has been 
held in military charge at Manila, has been released. 


AT the same time with the amnesty the President issued 
an order terminating the military control of the islands, and 
giving the Civil Commission, of which Judge Taft is the head, 
superior authority. Heretofore many acts have been done by 
military order, in disregard of the civil authorities, but this 
will now cease. 

Judge Taft has been for some timein Rome arranging with 
the Pope for the purchase for public account of the vast tracts 
of land in the Philippine Islands, held under the Spanish rule 
by the ‘‘friars'’—the Roman Catholic religious ‘ orders,”’ 
including the monks of St. Augustineand others. It is under- 
stood that a satisfactory arrangement is likely to be made. 


THE President has received the following cablegram, dated 
on the 4th instant, and signed by Queen Alexandra: ‘‘ The 
King is most grateful for kind sympathy. He is, thank God, 
going on very favorably now."’ A later dispatch from Lon- 
don says that the King’s recovery has been so rapid and satis- 
factory that he will be crowned between the 11th and 15th of 
next month, but that the ceremonies will be much simpler 
than those originally plarfned. 

A dinner to about half a million of the poor of London was 
given for the King, on the 5th instant. The people were 
gathered in about 400 halls, school-buildings, parks, etc., the 
largest number being at Stagney, where 45,000 were fed. 


INDEPENDENCE Day was celebrated with enthusiasm and 
noise in all parts of the country. Two notable demonstrations 
occurred in Philadelphia and Pittsburg. In the former city 
thousands of people gathered in the ‘‘ Statehouse yard’’ to 
listen to Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles. In the latter 
the largest body of people that ever assembled in that city was 
gathered in Schenley Park to do honor to President Roosevelt, 
who was the orator of the occasion. He expressed his firm 
belief that reciprocity with Cuba will be brought about, and in 
dealing with the trusts he advocated ‘‘ fearless administration 
of the laws, in the interest of exact and equal justice to all.”’ 
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A DESTRUCTIVE storm of rain swept over western New 
York on the 5th instant, doing great damage in the country 
about Buffalo and Rochester, and at other points. A dispatch 
from Portage reported the Genesee river ‘‘a mile wide,’’ and 
one from Batavia said that by reason of this and previous rains 
the Tonawanda river ‘‘ had risen fifty feet.'’ Besides the field 
crops railroads suffered severely, the New York Central losing 
at one point on the line between Niagara Falls and Rochester 
two miles of track. 


Tue Australian Federation has granted women the right to 
vote for members of the National Parliament. This gives 
them complete suffrage, as they had long possessed the right — 
if taxpayers—to vote at municipal elections. The number of 
women enfranchised by this action was stated at 765,407. 
The opponents of the measure in the Federation Parliament 
proved to be, when it came to the final vote, a very small 
minority. 

THE first session of the Fifty-seventh Congress came to an 
end on the first-day of this month at half-past five o'clock. 
The Senate chose for its valedictory debate the subject of 
authorizing the Philippine Committee to keep on during the 
recess with the inquiry into the conditions in the islands, even 
to the extent of making a journey to the archipelago, and 
summoning witnesses there to appear and testify. The Senate 
observed the decorum which is a uniform precedent of that 
body, but the House broke into a long and unrestrained out- 
burst of song while waiting an hour or more for the President 
to come to the Capitol from the corner-stone ceremonies at the 
new Dutch Reformed church, at which he officiated. 


NEWS NOTES. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, on the Ist instant, issueda proclama- 
tion postponing the St. Louis Exposition until 1904. It will 
open May | of that year, and close not later than December 1. 


Tue hay crop, as indicated in several hundred reports to 
the Hay Trade Journa/, willbe fully up to an average tonnage 
except in New England, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and the 
South, making the prospects promising for a good trading year. 


OwInG to the postponement of the coronation ceremonies 
the Crown Prince of Siam will visit this country at an earlier 
date than at first planned. 


THREE persons were killed and more than 100 injured in 
the celebration of this year’s Fourth of July in Chicago. The 
killed received fatal wounds from firearms. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, Ohio, has just succeeded in making an 
increase of $500,000 in herendowment fund. The movement 
to do so was begun by the late president Dr. J. H. Barrows. 


Tue Czar of Russia recently granted an audience of half 
an hour to Paul du Chaillu, the explorer and author, of New 
York, who is beginning a trip through Russia, which is to last 
five years. 

THE forty-first annual convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association is in session at Minneapolis. Fully 5,000 


persons are expected to attend the convention, which will 
continue during the week. 


A DISPATCH from Texas says that an inch and a half of 
rain on the 6th instant is the first rain for over a month, and 


while it came too late to benefit corn, it will be vastly beneficial 
to cotton and grass. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL ANDERSON, of Virginia, holds that 
no official of the State, or of any sub-division thereof, can use 
a free pass from any transportation or transmission company 
without violating the Constitution. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT went to his home at Oyster Bay, 
L. I., on the 5th instant. It is announced that only the most 
urgent public business will be transacted there by the President. 
No delegations will be received there. 


WILLIAM CLARK, whose name is on spools of cotton in 
thousands of American households, died in England on the 
7thinstant. He was one of the largest manufacturers of thread 
in the world. He was born at Paisley, Scotland, in 1841. He 
came to this country in 1864 with his brother George, and in 
a small way began the manufacture of cotton thread in a little 
building on the banks of the Passaic river, in the upper part of 
Newark. From that beginning there grew the great works, 
having a branch in Paisley, Scotland, and covering with im- 
mense buildings many acres on both sides of the Passaic river. 








NOTICES. 


*.*The Visiting Committee of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting has made the following 
appointments for Seventh month : 

6. Woodbury, 10 o'clock a. m. 

20. Mickleton, 10 o'clock a. m. 

27. Ocean City, 11 o'clock a. m. 


Week Association : 





*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia held at Race Street, will take | 
place on Fourth-day next, the 16th, in the 
evening, at 7.30 o'clock. 





*.*The Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia, will 
take place on Fifth-day next, the 17tH, in 
the afternoon, at 3 o’clock. 


Amount, 





*,*It was decided at Baltimore Quar- 
terly Meeting, held at Sandy Spring, Sixth 
month 9, 1902, to defer the time for hold- | 
ing the next Quarterly Meeting to be held 
at Gunpowder, two weeks, on account of 
the Conference to be held at Asbury Park. 

Letitia P. HULL, Clerk. 


SEVENTH MONTH : 


EIGHTH MONTH : 





*.* A circular meeting under the care 
of a committee of Western Quarterly 
Meeting will be held at Hockessin on 
First-day, Eighth month 13, to convene 
at 3 o'clock p. m. 

O. F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*.*The Friends’ 
acknowledges receipt of the following 
contributions to the Children’s Country 


From Fellowship Circle of the 
Kings’ Daughters, three bun- 
dles of clothing. 

Also from the same, . 

Mrs. Eliza M. Fagan, . 

Miss Susan Gorgas, 

Emily L. Longstreth, . . 

Caroline Farren Comly, . 

In memory of Bessie H. 
oS 


JoHN CoMLy, Superintendent. 
Seventh month 7, 1902. 





*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's ; - : 
Committee to visit the smaller branches | especial charge will be unescorted ladies. 
will attend meetings as follows : 


20. Valley, 10.00 a. m. 


3. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
AQuILa J. LINVILL, Clerk. 





*,* First-day morning meetings held at 
Seventeenth St. and Girard Ave., and at . 
Thirty-fifth St. and Lancaster Ave., will | Newark, N. J. ; or George W. Boyd, As- 
meet, during the summer, at 10.30 o'clock 
instead of 11 o'clock. 


Book Association| SUMMER TOURS TO THE NORTH. 





TWO TOURS TO CANADA VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD, 

For the summer of 1902 the Pennsyl- 

vania Railroad Company has arranged to 


. $ 8.00 run two personally-conducted tours ‘to 
5-00 Canada and Northern New York. These 
ea tours will leave July 19 and August 13, in- 
pee cluding Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, 


Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Quebec, The 
Saguenay, Montreal, Au Sable Chasm, 
Lakes Champlain and George, and Sara- 
toga, occupying fifteen days ; round-trip 
rate, $125. 

Each tour will be in charge of one of the 
Company's tourist agents, assisted by an 
experienced lady as chaperon, whose 


10.00 





- + $35.00 


The rate covers railway and boat fare for 

| the entire round trip, parlor-car seats, 
meals en route, hotel entertainment, trans- 
fer charges, and carriage hire. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any 
additional information, address Tourist 
Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
1196 Broadway, New York ; 860 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad street, 


sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. ( University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. torr a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 


For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a ” maa guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 
ie EUGENE BAKER, 

ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 
Circulars on application. ‘ 





} Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Pupits oF Bron Sexss. 


Near Jenkintown, Penna., ro miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 1 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter coilege. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For iculars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frrenvs’ Boarpinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GrIR-Ls, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 
Union Sprincs, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Fnends. 
for college, technical school, or teaching. 


Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 
FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


TWO TOURS TO THE PACIFIC COAST 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD. 

Leave New York August 2, visiting 
Chicago, Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, Del Monte 
(Monterey), Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, 
San José, and Portland on the going trip. 

Returning, Tour No. 1 will run eastward 
through the magnificent Canadian Rockies 
by leisurely daylight trips, with stops at 
Glacier, Banff Hot Springs, and other 
points, reaching New York on August 31. 

Tour No. 2 will run eastbound via 
Yellowstone National Park, including the 
usual six-day trip through that interesting 
preserve, arriving New York September 4. 

Special trains will be provided. 

Rates from New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, or any point on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad east of Pittsburg, including 
transportation, Pullman berth, and all 
meals on the tour except during the five 
days spent in San Francisco, when 
Pullman accommodations and meals are 
not provided :— 

For Tour No. 1, $200. Two persons 
occupying one berth, $180 each. 

For Tour No. 2, $250, including all 
expenses through Yellowstone Park. Two 
person occupying one berth, $230 each. 

A preliminary announcement outlining 
the various details will be furnished upon 
application to Ticket Agents, Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
George W. Boyd, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


LOW RATES TO ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


THE Southern Railway will sell round 
trip tickets to Asheville, N. C., August 
17th, 18th, and 19th, good to return until 
August 25th, 1902, at rate of one fare, 
account of the Meeting Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturalists. 
This rate is applicable to the general 
public. The round trip rate from Wash- 
ington will be $14.95. Through Pullman 
drawing-room sleeping cars to Asheville 
daily. Charles L. Hopkins, District 
Passenger Agent, Southern Railway, 828 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will furnish 
all information. 


A RURAL lawyer represented the plain- 
tiff in a case in which it was sought to re- 
cover damages from a railroad company 
for the killing of a cow. During the 
course of his argument the lawyer said : 
‘(If the train had been run as it should 
have been ran, or if the bell had been 
rung as it should have been rang, or if the 
whistle had been blown as it should have 
been blew, both of which they did neither, 
the cow would not have been injured when 
she was killed.’’—[Richmond Dispatch. ] 


A New South Wales correspondent says 
that a shepherd of Hargreaves, near 
Mudgee, has tried dentistry for sheep with 
great success. He had a valuable ram 
which found great difficulty in masticating 
its food owing to the loss of teeth. Arrti- 
ficial teeth were inserted, and the animal 
has since vigorously attacked its fodder. 
This is believed to be the first experiment 
of the kind in the colony.—[Tit-Bits. ] 


INTELLIGENCER, 


BOOKS. 


LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
* 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. Jenkins. Paper 
for the World's Congress ot Religions, Chicago, 
1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en- 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the ‘‘ British Friend."’ Small pamphlet 4o 
pages. Single copy, 1o cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE RE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 


DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 


THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
30 cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at the 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


THE QUAKER: A STUDY IN COSTUME. 
By Amelia Mott Gummere. Illustrated. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.16. 

WORDS BY THE WAY. 
By Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
mail $1.00. 

GOLDEN GLEANINGS 
$1.00; by mail $1.16. 

A BUCK HILL IDYLL. 
Webster. Price 50 cents 

VISIONS OF LIFE. By Martha Shepard Lip- 
pincott. Poems. Illustrated. Price $1.00; by 
mail $1.14. : 

ALSO, many rare and valuable old publications ; 
Purver's Bible, 2 volumes ; Thompson's Bible, 
4 volumes, etc., etc. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Price 


(Second Series.) 
Price $0.90 ; by 


%y D. Heston. Price 


By Emma Speakman 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS OF 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd, 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. No 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street, 


Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Price, tocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage. 
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409 Chestnut Street 


FRIENDS’ 


INTELLI 





Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


OFFICERS. ’ 

Samuel R.Shipley,.......- - President 
T eee... ll ke Oe Vice-President 
Asa S. Wing, Vice-President 
Joseph Ashbrook, ; Manager of Insurance Dep't 

. Roberts Foulke, aie abrs: 4Riaee Trust Officer 

david G. bee «me . Actuary 
J. Barton Townsend, Assistant Trust Officer 
Bases Th, Bret, . «0 4s 2.6 in 8 pie Treasurer 
C. Walter Mortem, . 2s ce cscs ee Secretary 


DIRECTORS. 


— V. Watson. 
illiam Longstreth, 
Edward H. Ogden, 


Samuel R. Shipley, 
T. Wistar Brown, 
Henry Haines, 


Richard Wood, Thomas Scatterg 
Charles Hartshorne, . Preston Thomas, 
Asa S. Wing, obert M. Janney, 


Philip C. Casvent, Marriott C. Morris, 


Frank H. Taylor. 


Boxes in Safe Deposit Vaults, $5 and upwards. 


~ GIRARD TRUST COMPANY _ 





N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Executor, ADMINISTRATOR, 
AssIGNgg, AND REcEIvVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Safes to Rent in ae = Vaults. 


TRusTEE, 


Men’s Neslige Shirts. 

The two special numbers men- | 
tioned below are about the greatest 
values we have ever seen in Men’s 
Neglige Shirts. 

There is an ample quantity of each 
just now; but both these lots are 
likely to be very quickly distributed : 


MEN'S NEGLIGE SHIRTS—of printed 
and woven Madras, in neat and fancy 
stripes and figures ; the best assortment 
and value we have ever shown " A5c 


at this price . 

MEN’S NEGLIGE SHIRTS—of finest 
Percale ; white grounds, with neat stripes 
and figures, mostly black-and-white, 
which are very desirable ; one pair of 


cuffs with each shirt ; the regular * 60c 


$1.00 value—special ats 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Ep:itor 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprror, 
1g Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frianps’ anaes $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as Trustee or CorPoraTion MorTGAGES., 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


a B. MORRIS, wrectient. 


VACATION STORIES. 


If you are planning a trip to the moun- 
tains this summer be sure to send for 
Mountain and Lake Resorts, a little book 
just issued by the Passenger Department 
of the Lackawanna Railroad. It will tell 
you about some of the most delightful 
places in the East. The book is hand- 
somely illustrated and contains a series of 
amusing sketches entitled The Experi- 
ences of Pa. It will be sent on request 
accompanied by five cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. Lee, General Passenger 
Agent, New York City. 


REDUCED RATES TO TACOMA, 
PORTLAND, SEATTLE, VANCOU- 
VER, AND VICTORIA. 








VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT 
MEETING Y. P. C. U. OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH AT TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 

On account of the meeting Y. P. C. U. 
of the Presbyterian Church, at Tacoma, 
Washington, July 23 to 27, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company will sell excursion 
tickets to Tacoma, Portland, Seattle, 
Vancouver, or Victoria from all stations 
on its lines, from July to to July 20, 
inclusive, at greatly reduced rates. These 
tickets will be good for return passage 
until September 15, inclusive, when 
executed by Joint Agent at destination 
and payment of 50 cents made for this 
service. Apply to Ticket Agents for 
additional information. 


ESTABLISHED 1680 


--CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds, qo 
Flats, Open Woven Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@> At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Mersheli St.,Philedelphia, Pa, 
















F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, P: 














The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia | Merchants’ Trust Company, 


’ 
\ 

















GENCER. 





611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000.00 
CAPITAL (paid in),...... 250,000.00 
SUR 50.000 00 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . 42,349.29 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. ans made on 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from $2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

HORACE B. PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas. 
a P. EARLY, Secretary. 
. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winrenny, 
ARREN G, GRIFFITH, 


Nicuovas Brice, 
S. Davis Paces, 
osepwH R. Ruoaps, Epwarp G. McCottrn, 

A.rrep I. Puituirs, 
GeorGce M. Wacner, 

Frank W. Paut, 

EpvcGar Duptey Fartes, 

Horace B. Parson. 


oun F. Lewis, 

Homas R. GiLt, 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, 
Epwarp S. Sayres, 
Joun H. Craven, 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and {3th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc 
MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South 11th Street 


I can duplicate shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER ot 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 

DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 

JOSEPH L. JONES 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


Rents, 


} Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 

: Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 
Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 

1125 Spring St. (first street above areh Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D 








CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer 


6 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 






TSLEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


